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iF  jYE  BREAK  FAITH  WITH  US  WHO  DIE 


mwTMii  or o airs  AssaciATioN 


Your  customers  also  ^^want  i*  Unow^  about  the  garments 

* 

you  sell  them.  The  ^'BEMBERG^^  certified  tag  tells  them. 
Bemherg  rayon  is  the  Aristocrat  of  JSdan-Made  fibres. 


BEMBERC  it  iht  regitlertJ  traJe-mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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WITH  HER  PLAHHIHG 


mm  uoaow  books 
mua  row  kuo  omAnr- 
mmt  mADQUAumts 
fOS  DfCORATING  AOVKf 

SIMPU  AND  EASY  TO  USE 
fOI  POST  WAR  ROOM 
PIANSI 

THUMSNAIL  DECORATOR 
STARTS  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 
MONT  WITH  NSW  RUOS 

and  carpets 

SASIC  DECORATIPMS  RULES 
ROOM  PLAN  PAPER 

PURNITURE  CUT-OUTS 

PUUY  ILLUSTRATED 

STIMULATE  POST-WAR 
HOME  FURNISHINOS 
SaUNO...NOWI 


...OFFER  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  THIS  COMPLETE  SET 
OF  HOME  DECORATIHG  BOOKS  BY  BIOELOWf 


ACCORDING  to  statistics  the  average  family  will  not  be  able  to  afford  all  its  desires  after 
the  war.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  choice  and  selection.  New  homes,  automobiles,  appliances, 
and  many  other  things  will  all  compete  with  the  rugs  and  carpets  that  you  will  sell. 

The  Bigelow  Thumbnail  Decorator  and  Room  Planner  have  been  designed  to  help  your 
customers  plan  their  post-war  home  furnishings  and  decorative  schemes  now.  Fully  illustrated 
with  colored  diagrams,  cut-out  furniture  and  plan  paper,  these  complete  home  decorating 
books  will  help  you  to  do  a  selling  job  today  for  rugs  and  home  furnishings  selling  at  retail 
tomorrow. 

The  time  is  right  to  start  these  booklets  working  for  your  store.  Ask  your  Bigelow 
salesman  or  write  to  the  Bigelow  advertising  department  for  detailed  information.  They  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  this  nationally  advertised  customer  planning  promotion  that  will  be 
bound  to  show  in  your  after-the-war  sales  figures. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD  CARPET  CO.,  INC. 
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H^ts  one‘^  rec^^cffi 


Cannon  Sheets  are  tops 
in  consumer  demand 
in  50%  more  stores  than 
the  nearest  competitor!* 

According  to  a  recent  nationwide  survey 
made  among  hundreds  of  leading  sheet 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers. 


mills,  INC.,  70  WORTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y.  MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CANNON  TOWELS  AND  HOSIERY 
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Mor*  on  Conot  Distribution 

TO  THE  editor:  ' 

For  some  time  now  we  have  l>een 
limiting  corset  sales  to  one  garment 
to  each  customer,  and  have  found 
this  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  the 
customer  and  in  conserving  our  stocks. 

.\s  we  have  a  very  large  department 
with  over  50  salespeople,  it  is  cjuite 
a  task  to  follow  through  on  every 
sale  but  we  try  to  see  that  the  customer 
who  is  in  most  need  gets  the  first  pref- 


years 

the  leading 
newspaper 

in  its 

territory 

San 


erence.  VVe  also  feel  that  a  number 
of  housewives  require,  from  a  health 
standpoint,  the  support  of  a  garment 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  nec¬ 
essary  duties.  We  do  try  to  give  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  to  war  workers. 

—  (Mrs.)  M.  Yager, 
Corset  Buyer. 

#  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 


Hats  for  Evury  Head 

TO  THE  editor: 

On  the  cover  of  the  .April  issue  of 
The  Buli  etin  we  note  that  a  young 
lady  is  pictured  under  an  umbrella, 
with  a  chiffon  .scarf  wrapped  around 
her  head. 

Inasmuch  as  millinery  is  one  of  the 
increasingly  important  departments  in 
retail  stores,  don't  you  think  that  in 
selecting  covers  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  picturing  of  anything 
but  hats  on  the  head  is  bad  propa¬ 
ganda  for  the  industry,  and  would 
eventually  lead  to  a  trend  toward 
hatlessness? 

The  thorough  cooperation  of  impor¬ 
tant  fashion  publications  has  helped 
us,  in  a  great  measure,  to  defeat  the 
trend  toward  hatlessness  which  was  so 
evident  two  or  three  years  ago.  We 


Francisco 

Examiner 


feel  that  editors  in  every  fashion  field, 
and  especially  in  our  gcxxl  NRDG.A. 
should  cewperate  in  promoting  each 
and  every  branch  of  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness— don't  you  agree? 

—Edgar  P.  Michaud, 

Emporium  World  .Millinery  Co. 

^  Yes.  .Since  I'he  Bulletin  does 
not  have  consumer  circulation  we 
are  hopeful  that  our  .April  lapse  in¬ 
to  realism  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  sale  of  a  single  hat. 
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This  Should  Be  the  Turning  Point  in 
Government  Regulation 


Germany  is  Ucked  and  the  Japs  are  on 
the  way  to  that  same  fate.  There  is  a 
lot  of  hard  work,  and  hard  fighting,  to 
be  done  before  the  job  is  completed  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  falter.  Despite  the  obvious  idea  in 
some  circles  that  the  public  must  be  constantly 
flayed  or  they  will  lay  down,  that  is  not  going 
to  happen. 

It  is  natural,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  however, 
that  people  shoidd  be  concerned  about  the 
future.  Will  they  have  jobs  when  the  war  is 
done?  What  sort  of  jobs  will  be  available?  How 
much  will  they  pay?  What  will  happen  to  their 
way  of  living?  These  are  all  perfectly  proper 
questions  for  .\mericans  now  to  be  asking  them¬ 
selves.  Whether  the  anxiety  which  is  bound 
to  be  felt  in  connection  with  such  questioning 
is  to  lead  to  anything  like  an  exodus  from  the 
war  industries  will  dejjend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  wisdom  of  those  in  Washington,  and  else¬ 
where,  in  whose  hands  great  authority  has  been 
placed. 

If  those  who  have  control  will  take  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  forward-looking  attitude  and  will  prepare 
to  remove,  at  the  lirst  |K)ssible  moment,  every 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  postwar  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  there  will  be  more  confidence  all 
along  the  line  in  the  way  in  which  those  who 

^  Since  the  accompanying  article  was  written  Senator 
latt  has  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in 
which  he  said  that  while  he  had  been  willing  to 
approve  the  extension  of  the  Emergency  Price  Con¬ 
trol  Act  and  the  Stabilization  Act  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  now  that  postw'ar  policy  is  being  determined 
he  is  “strongly  opposed  to  permitting  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  system  which  will  throttle  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  produce  widespread  unemployment.” 
Senator  Taft  thereupon  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would,  if  enacted,  bring  wide  changes  in  these 
regulations. 


make  jobs  can  go  ahead.  A  general  public 
knowledge  that  this  is  being  done  should  do 
much  to  allay  the  fear  of  workers  and  restore 
their  confidence. 

W^e  would  not  care  to  argue  that  all  controls 
can  be  relaxed,  or  removed,  at  this  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  should  hate  to  have  to  sup¬ 
port  the  argument  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
all  the  various  restrictions  and  regulations  which 
have  been  set  up. 

It  seems  to  us  we  now  have  reached  a  point 
from  which  there  must  be  a  gradual  relaxing 
of  many  controls  and  the  complete  abolishment 
of  others.  From  this  point  on,  Government 
control  of  business  must  begin  to  disappearl 

Unless  it  can  be  established  beyond  reason¬ 
able  doubt  that  any  control,  of  whatever  sort, 
must  be  continued,  serious  thought  must  be 
given  to  getting  rid  of  it.  We  think  this 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  it 
certainly  should  be  the  policy  of  business. 
Instead  of  waiting  until  the  final  surrender  of 
japan,  we  think  business  owes  it  to  the  entire 
nation  to  be  increasingly  less  content  to  work 
under  these  Government  restraints.  Every 
business  man  should  he  questioning  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  every  regulation  which  he  recognizes 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  free  development  of  trade. 
Reasonable  men  will  be  quick  to  recognize  those 
regulations  ichich  still  must  be  retained  and 
ivill  not  waste  effort  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
their  immediate  removal. 

Even  in  the  case  of  such  controls  as  obviously 
should  be  continued  for  a  while  longer  there 
is  every  reason  to  demand  that  unnecessarily 
severe  conditions  must  be  relaxed. 

If  we  wait  until  those  who  now  wield  un¬ 
precedented  control  over  the  business  of  the 
nation  tire  of  the  game  and  willingly  surrender 
their  war  powers,  we  shall  go  into  the  jieriod 
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of  reconversion  fettered  and  hindered  in  everv 
effort  to  create  the  jobs  which  we  know  are  so 
vitally  necessary. 

Now  that  the  Ciermans  have  surrendered, 
the  pnxess  of  relaxing,  or  removing,  Ciovern- 
ment  control  should  go  forward.  Perhaps  the 
initial  stages  of  this  process  may  not  show  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  but  we  should  insist  that  some 
progress  must  be  made! 

Obviously,  this  is  something  which  must  be 
done  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
retailers  should  not  hestitate  to  appeal  to  their 
representatives  in  the  Congress  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

The  times  demand  the  gradual  loosening  of 
(iovernment  controls.  To  increase  these  controls 
is  to  invite  disaster. 

Freedom  to  decide  things  which  are  vital  to 
his  business  is  the  prime  need  of  every  man  who 
is  reponsible  for  the  success  of  any  enterprise. 
F.very  interference  by  (iovernment  agencies  with 
such  free  decisions  is  a  ball  and  chain  on  the 
business  man.  In  the  face  of  a  great  national 
emergency  there  are  few  American  retailers  who 
would  l)e  foolish  enough  to  place  their  own 
freedom  of  action  before  the  need  of  the  nation. 
They  have  proved  this  is  true  during  the  course 
of  this  war  by  cheerfully  accepting  all  sort  of 
war  controls.  In  the  time  to  come,  however, 
UK)  much  of  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  this 
country  will  depend  upon  what  business  may 
l)e  able  to  do,  for  any  of  us  to  view  calmly  the 
possibility  of  retailing  entering  the  crucial  after¬ 
war  peri<Kl  hampered  and  weighed  down  by 
countless  (iovernment  regulations  carried  over 
from  the  actual  war  period  to  satisfy  the  whims 
of  any  agencies  which  iiuy  want  regulation  for 
regulation’s  sake. 

WhM  Should  hico  Coatrol  Bo  Abondonod? 

In  this  spirit,  what  shall  we  say  about  price 
control?  VVe  know  of  several  economists  of  un- 
(juestionable  standing  who  have  expressed  the 
belief  that  it  there  had  been  no  (iovernment 
price  control  prices  would  not  have  been  more 
than  5  per  cent  alx^ve  their  present  level.  Maybe 
they  are  right  but,  somehow,  we  do  not  see  it 
that  way.  If  we  consider  the  price  level  as  a 
whole,  what  they  say  may  be  true,  but  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that,  without  price  control,  there 
would  have  been  some  terrihc  price  increases 
in  certain  lines  and  those  increases  probably 
would  have  (Kcurred  where  they  could  have 
worked  the  greatest  harm. 

Everything  considered,  we  are  convinced  that 
OPA  has  had  a  healthful  and  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  prices  of  merchandise  and  the 
holding  down  of  the  cost  of  living.  When  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  was  set  up  in  1942 


the  price  situation  had  reached  a  point  where 
it  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  efforts  of 
business  alone.  Our  Association,  and  its  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  begitn  a  voluntary  campaign  to  hold 
prices  down  within  12  days  of  the  beginninti 
of  the  war  in  Europe.  September  12,  19S9,  was 
the  date  of  the  beginning  of  our  effort.'  We  did 
fairly  well  until,  under  the  impact  of  war,  scar¬ 
cities  began  to  develop.  Then  buyers  threw 
aside  their  caution  and  began  to  plunge  in 
merchandise.  The  resistance  of  the  retail  trade 
broke  and  prices  began  to  climb  in  the  fall  of 
1941.  Hence  we  were  glad  when  (iovernment 
price  control  came  in. 

Otir  objections  to  price  control  all  have  had 
to  do  not  with  the  principle  of  controlled  prices 
but  with  specific  regidations  by  which  ()P.\  has 
chosen  to  carry  out  its  assigned  duty  and  to  a 
certain  arrogant  disregard  of  imjxrrtant  facts  in 
connection  with  the  retail  trade.  OPA  has  not 
done  a  100  per  cent  job  btit  it  has  done  a  needed 
job  with  fairly  good  results. 

Price  control  should  be  abolished  at  the  first 
|Kissible  moment  and  to  achieve  this  end  we 
think  it  shoidd  be  withdrawn  on  a  piece-meal 
basis.  The  only  justification  for  such  control  is 
a  scarcity  of  merchandise.  With  a  plentiful 
supply  of  goods  competition  will  control  prices. 
Therefore,  we  say  when  the  supply  of  goods  in 
any  line  reaches  100  per  cent  of  the  prewar  sup¬ 
ply  price  control  on  that  line  should  cease. 

If  OPA  argues  that,  because  of  increased  de¬ 
mands  and  enlarged  purchasing  power,  100  per 
cent  of  the  prewar  supply  would  be  insufficient 
to  protect  the  situation,  we  should  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  argue  very  strongly  for  that  exact  per¬ 
centage,  although  we  think  with  100  per  cent 
of  the  former  supply  the  situation  would  take 
care  of  itself  very  well.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
110  per  cent,  but  whatever  would  be  right 
should  be  the  subject  of  plan  and  agreement 
well  in  advance  and  the  matter  should  not  be 
left  to  administrative  whim. 

With  but  few  possible  exceptions  we  think 
OPA  should  not  be  permitted  to  extend  its  con¬ 
trol  into  the  field  of  reconversion.  Possibly  in 
some  lines  where  reconversion  will  retpiire  a 
long  term  of  months  and  the  initial  production 
must  be  small,  there  may  be  justification  for 
OPA  establishing  ceiling  prices.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  six  months  after  final  victory  there  are 
a  million  families  who  want  new  refrigerators 
and  industry  can  produce  only  .100,000  it  may 
be  necessiiry  to  protect  the  public  from  the  in¬ 
flated  prices  which  might  result.  Even  in  that 
case,  however,  OPA  should  be  forced  to  recog¬ 
nize  that,  with  an  expanding  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  requiring  encouragement,  price  ceil¬ 
ings  must  be  more  liberal  than  in  war  time. 
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In  (onnection  with  lines  wliere  tlie  reconver¬ 
sion  problem  is  slight,  as  in  most  soft  goods 
lines,  where  it  is  principally  a  matter  of  turn¬ 
ing  from  production  for  Ciovernment  to  civilian 
lines,  and  the  chief  difficulties  will  be  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  manpower— difficulties  which  are 
likely  to  be  overcome  speedily— ()P.\  shoidd 
not  he  permitted  to  discourage  production  by 
any  attempt  to  continue  price  controls. 

Inventory  Control 

How  long  should  inventory  control  he  con¬ 
tinued?  Inventory  control  under  WPB’s  Order 
L-219  has  been  one  of  the  most  reasonable  and 
benelit  ial  controls.  It  has  been  administered  by 
men  who  have  been  cooperative  and  the  retail 
trade,  generally,  has  had  high  regard  for  this 
bit  of  (iovernment  regulation.  It  has  not 
worked  perfectly— what  regulation  could?  Many 
retailers  have  found  themselves,  from  time  to . 
time,  in  awkward  position  because  of  it,  but, 
by  and  large,  it  has  been  g<MKl, 

Despite  this  generally  favorable  reaction,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  the  possibility  of  substantial  harm 
in  the  over-long  continuance  of  this  regulation. 
■All  retail  inventories  tcnlay  have  bad  sjjots  in 
them.  Because  of  merchandise  scarcities  store 
sttxks  are  out  of  balance  for  any  normal  period 
of  trade.  In  addition  there  is  considerable 
merchandise  which  the  public  would  not  take 
if  better  gexids  were  available. 

•As  new  g(X)ds  begin  to  come  into  the  market 
in  increasing  volume,  retailers  should  be  in 
{X)sition  to  buy  such  goods  in  whatever  (juanti- 
ties  their  own  business  judgment  will  justify. 
If  they  are  still  possessed  of  inventories  of  war 
gtxxls,  and  still  under  inventory  control,  they 
may  be  seriously  hampered  in  developing  new 
sales  volume  and  in  doing  their  important  part 
in  getting  industry  started  toward  something 
like  full  employment. 

We  do  not  know  when  this  regulation  should 
be  dropped  but  we  believe  the  policy  of  WPB 
should  be  to  hnd  out  how  quickly  it  can  be 
abolished  and  not  how  long  it  can  be  continued. 

Production  Control 

How  long  should  the  various  restrictions  on 
manufacturers  be  continued?  WPB  has  set  up 
a  great  many  restraints  on  manufacturers  in 
order  to  provide  bountifully  for  the  war  effort. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  they  should  be  con- 
tined.  Presumably  each  must  be  conditioned 
upon  the  needs  of  the  Government  and  the 
quantities  now  in  the  stock  piles  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  No  layman  can  have  any  worth 
while  idea  of  what  the  war  in  Japan  will  require 
or  how  much  of  what  is  required  the  armed 
forces  already  may  have. 


It  is  obvious,  however,  that  not  one  of  these 
WPB  regulations  should  be  continued  one  day 
longer  than  necessary. 

Promotion  Activitios 

With  the  sluitting  down  of  war  industries 
large  numbers  of  jieople  will  be  thrown  otit  of 
work.  Re|X)rts  indicate  that  is  happening  now. 
.As  this  pnK:ess  continues,  selling  effort  again 
will  become  necessary  in  retail  sujres.  WPB’s 
Declaration  of  Policy  h)r  Retailers  was  issued 
because  of  scarcities  of  merchandi.se.  .A  scarcity 
can  he  turned. into  a  surplus  in  either  of  two 
ways  or  by  a  combination  of  both— (1)  by  in¬ 
creased  pnxluction,  and  (2)  by  decreased  de¬ 
mand.  We  may  experience  both. 

•As  prtxluction  increases  and  unemployment 
(which  we  hope  will  be  only  temjxjrary)  grows, 
supply  and  demand  will  come  into  approximate 
balance.  At  such  time  the  present  Declaration 
of  Policy  certainly  should  be  out. 

Credit  Control 

I  low  about  Regulation  W?  This  regulation 
of  the  f'ederal  Reser\e  Board  placed  restrictions 
on  credit  when  the  high  cash  purchasing  jx>wer 
of  the  public  made  credit  less  necessary.  In  a 
time  of  high  weekly  earnings  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  purchasing  public  would  not, 
to  a  large  extent,  have  turned  from  credit  buying 
to  cash  btiying  even  without  Regulation  W. 
Nevertheless,  under  Regulation  W  credit  has 
been  curtailed  and  the  public  is  fairly  well  out 
of  debt. 

However,  we  think  Regulation  W  should 
come  oft  promptly  as  stxm  as  anything  like  real 
reconversion  of  industry  begins.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  |)ublic  now  may  have  the  largest  savings 
in  history,  there  will  be  multitudes  of  people 
who  will  want  to  hoard  their  savings,  as  perhaps 
the  first  sizeable  amount  of'  capital  they  ever 
have  jx)s.sessed.  To  do  this  they  will  prefer  to 
|)urchase  furniture  and  major  articles  out  of 
current  and  future  income.  This  will  represent 
an  entirely  sound  type  of  installment  selling  be¬ 
cause  the  ctistomers  will  have  behind  them  funds 
which  can  be  drawn  u|X)n  in  an  emergency. 

Some  retailers  have  found  their  collection  ex- 
perietice  so  .satisfactory  under  Regulation  W  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  have  it  continued  in¬ 
definitely.  It  is  our  conviction,  however,  that 
Regulation  W  is  one  more  ball  and  shackle  on 
business  management  which  should  not  be  there. 

■Also  we  must  recognize  that  the  degree  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  prosperity  after  the  war  will  differ 
greatly  in  different  communities  and  the  only 
safe  judge  of  the  credit  to  be  extended  will  be 
the  credit  grantor.  Under  spotty  local  conditions 
it  is  impossible  to  have  intelligent  credit  control 
on  a  national  basis. 
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LIFE  LINES 

to  Retailers 


War  brides  will  l>e  in  the  postwar  mar¬ 
ket  for  home  furnishings  in  a  hig  way.  .V 
recent  LIFE  mirtty  sh<iws  that  young 
women,  married  to  service  men  since 
early  194I,ownfew  household  appliances 
or  furnishings— not  l>ecause  they  have 
tried  an<l  failed  to  buy,  hut  because  they 
have  not  trie«l  to  buy.  They’re  waiting 
until  husbands  return  to  start  house¬ 
keeping.  When  they  establish  homes  of 
their  own,  these  military  brides  will  have 
a  lot  of  buying  to  do. 


This  will  help  you  visualize  I.IKE's  vast 
weekly  audience  of  '2i,000,(HH(  readers  — 
and  their  wide  di.stribution:  There  are 
several  million  more  I.IFE  readers  than 
there  are  telephones  in  I’.S.  hoiiu'sl 


Good  Exampio  of  a  counter  display  you 
can  count  on  to  move  merchandise  is 
this  LlFK-advertise<l  display  of  Victor 
Reconls  featured  recently  by  lainsburgh 
&  Bro.  Department  Store  in  Wa.shington, 
!).(’.  The  lal)el  “.Advertised  in  LIFE" 
will  put  a  sales- making  punch  into  your 
counter  and  window  displays,  and  into 
your  advertising! 


The  forci  of  advertising  in  LIFE  is 
brought  to  bear  at  the  point  of  salf  in 
your  store  when  you  feature  LIFE-ad- 
vertised  items.  You’ll  find  that  LIFE 
has  already  “sold”  custmners  on  many 
of  the  products  you  sell.  For  LIFE  car¬ 
ries  more  dollars  worth  of  advertising  *»f 
clothing,  footwear,  home  furnishings 
and  electrical  equipment,  and  toilet 
goods  than  any  other  magazine. 


NEW  NONCHALANCE  in  women’s  wear  is  achieved  by  designers  of  ’’wrap-around”  garments 
recently  featureil  in  a  “Mo<lern  Living”  series  in  LIFE.  Adaptations  of  the  easy-fitting 
garb  of  Pacific  natives,  these  new  fashions  starUsl  as  sportswear,  will  Ik*  seen  this 
.sea.son  in  formal  and  informal  evening  clothes,  suits,  blouses,  and  even  daytime  dresses. 
This  “wrap-around”  story  illn.strates  the  kind  of  up-to-the-minnte  reporting,  on  fashions 
and  many  other  subjects,  which  'i'i,(MK),0(K)  |H“ople  eagerly  read  in  LIFE  every  week. 

LIFE  has  more  readers  every  week 
than  any  other  magazine . . . 

LIFE  sells  your  customers . . . 


They  leam  what’s  new  in 


LIFE 
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Foreign  Trade  and  World  Security 

....  This  is  where  the  retailer  comes  in. 
Foreign  trade  is  not  a  one-way  street  and 
this  realization,  acted  upon,  may  produce 
the  economic  foundation  for  world  peace. 


By  Karl  M.  Stull, 

Western  Representative,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


HISrORV  is  being  written  tni 
the  west  coast  with  the 
United  Nations  Conterence 
on  International  Organization  striv¬ 
ing  to  find  a  means  that  will  place 
a  worn  torn  world  on  a  firm  foim- 
dation  of  enduring  security.  This 
Conference  and  its  ideals  was  the 
fervent  dream  of  the  late  President, 
and  its  success,  the  hope  of  Presi¬ 
dent  1  ruman  who  in  opening  this 
momentous  conference  called  for 
“world  securitv  and  a  lasting 
peace.”  This  thought  and  hope  is 
in  everv  mind  and  this  wish  on 
every  tongue. 

.\nd  yet  as  was  stated  in  a  press 
report  following  the  opening  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Conference.  "1  he-  most 
remarkable  thing  about  the  C.on- 
ference  opening  is  that  the  peace 
which  the  United  Nations  propose 
to  guarantee  not  onlv  has  not  set 
been  formulated,  but  none  of  the 
forty-five  foreign  delegates  can  say 
when  and  how  it  will  be.”  Can  it 
be  that  foreign  trade  may  affect 
this  solution? 

It  is  constantly  repeated  that  this 
is  a  Cionference  for  Organization 
and  not  a  peace  Conference,  but  it 
cannot  lie  denied  that  the  success 
of  the  first  leads  directh  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  world  is  seriously,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  future  mankind,  seek¬ 
ing  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

How  singular  it  is  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  sessions  of  the  Conference  on 
^Vorld  Security  should  be  housed 
in  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Opera 


Robert  A.  Roos 


Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm. 
President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Ass<Kiation.  has  been 
in  San  Francisco  attending  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization  as 
AsstKiate  Consultant  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Corn- 


House— the  monument  of  another 
world  conflict  that  was  destined  to 
end  all  wars. 

Perhaps  this  setting  but  added 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  ojiening 
session  where  Irefore  the  mingled 
flags  of  forty-six  nations  grouped 
liefore  the  Golden  Columns  of 
Freedom,  the  chosen  representatives 
of  as  many  countries  met  with  the 
citizens  of  the  world  in  the  interests 
of  world  security.  It  is  truly  a 
thrilling  exfierience  to  witness  these 


Benjamin  H.  Namm 

merte.  .Accompanying  him  at 
various  sessions  is  Colonel  Robert 
.A.  Rcrss.  NRDG.A’s  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  West,  who  is  repre¬ 
senting  the  Association.  During 
Major  Nanim’s  stay  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  he  and  Colonel  Roos  have 
met  with  NRDGA  members. 


thousands  of  sincere  piersons  of 
\aried  tongues  gathered  together  in 
a  \eri table  cathedral  of  common 
purpose  bending  their  efforts  to 
creating  a  Ix’tter  world  for  all  man¬ 
kind. 

“Never  before,”  stated  Colonel 
Robert  .A.  Roos,  representing  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion.  “  has  such  devotion  to  a  com¬ 
mon  aim  for  the  benefit  of  humani¬ 
ty  been  so  manifest  in  .America.  It 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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A  Retailer’s  View  of  San  Francisco 

.  .  .  Crowded,  history-making  days  in  the  city  of 
Saint  Francis,  who  preached  the  gospel  of  peace. 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  two  questions  most  Ire- 
quently  asked  about  the 
United  Nations’  Conterence 
for  International  Organization 
now  going  on  in  San  Francisco  are 
these;  What  will  the  Conference 
accomplish?  What  is  the  Confer¬ 
ence  like? 

The  first  question  is  being 
answered  slowly  but  surely  as  the 
work  of  the  Conference  progresses. 
Thanks  to  the  priceless  boon  of 
our  free  press,  the  .American  public 
is  being  kept  fully  informed.  The 
newspapers,  radio  and  magazines 
of  the  country  are  doing  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  job  in  transmitting  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference  to  the  public.  By  the 
same  token,  the  strong  influence 
of  American  public  opinion  per- 
‘  mesKes- every  meeting.  All  in  all, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
principal  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  Conference  will  be  attained. 

Unique  for  Many  Reasons 

The  second  question,  “What  is 
the  Conference  like?”  is  not  easy  to 
answer.  It  is  like  nothing  else  on 
earth.  It  is  unique;  it  is  very  thrill¬ 
ing.  The  Conference  is  unlike  any¬ 
thing  else  because  nothing  so  am¬ 
bitious  has  ever  been  attempted 
before.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
being  conducted  on  a  thoroughly 
democratic  basis,  with  no  partisan¬ 
ship  nor  attempt  at  secrecy.  It  is 
thrilling  beyond  words  to  see  the 
representatives  of  49  nations  seated 
in  that  beautiful  0|)era  House, 
speaking  a  dozen  different  lan¬ 
guages  yet  saying  virtually  the  same 
thing  in  all  of  them:  “We  want  to 
maintain  international  peace  and 
security.  We  want  to  remove  all 
threats  to  peace.  We  want  to  pro¬ 
mote  human  welfare  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  free  men  and  women.  We 
want  to  establish  here  and  now  the 
machinery  for  harmonizing  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  all  peace-loving  and  law- 
abiding  nations.” 


.San  Francisco  during  the  Con¬ 
ference  looks  somewhat  as  it  did 
during  its  1939-40  World’s  F'air. 
Flags  of  all  nations,  great  commo¬ 
tion  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
strangers  in  town.  I'he  city  is  all 
“dressed  up”,  but  the  decorations 
are  properly  subdued,  out  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  late  President  Roose¬ 
velt. 

The  city  is  crowded  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  Ordinarily,  San  Francisco  is  a 
busy,  thriving  metropolis,  but  now 
it  is  also  a  vast  arsenal  and  the 
principal  base  of  our  Pacific  air 
and  sea  communications.  Its  huge 
clocks  handle  munitions,  IcmkI  and 
clothing  by  the  endless  car-loads. 
It  was  a  heavy  task  for  that  city, 
already  overcrowded  and  with  a 
great  shortage  of  manpower,  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  taking 
care  of  an  army  of  Conference 
|)eopie,  providing  them  with  work¬ 
ing  quarters,  housing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  interpreters,  hospitality,  en¬ 
tertainment,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
food.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  all  with  w'hom  I  have  spoken 
that  the  challenge  is  Iwing  met 
magnificently. 

Citizens  Pitched  In 

The  difficulties  encountered  were 
enormous,  but  the  people  of  .San 
Francisco,  headed  by  Mayor  Roger 
Lapham,  developed  the  spirit  of, 
“It  can’t  be  done  but  here  it  is!” 
From  that  point  on,  nothing  hin¬ 
dered  them.  When  working  men 
and  women  could  not  lie  hired  to 
dean  out  the  Clonference  rooms, 
business  men  and  housewives 
cheerfully  took  over  the  job.  When 
more  and  more  transportation  was 
required,  private  owners  lent  their 
cars  freely  and,  in  some  cases,  also 
volunteered  to  act  as  chauffeurs. 

The  civic  work  was  organized 
and  coordinated  under  a  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady, 
President  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  not 


long  before  two  words  became 
dreaded  by  all  the  memliers  of  this 
Committee.  Those  words  were 
“security”  and  “protocol”.  Securi¬ 
ty  meant  that  various  im|X)rtant 
individuals  could  not  be  exposed 
to  unnecessary  risks.  That  certain 
statements,  seemingly  innocuous, 
could  not  be  made.  That  various 
places  and  entrances  had  to  lie 
closely  policed.  Protocol  meant 
that  the  etiquette  of  international 
diplomacy  had  to  be  observed. 

I  hat  due  consideration  had  to  lie 
shown  for  the  customs,  habits  and 
traditions  of  all  foreign  visitors. 
That  certain  dignitaries  must  not 
be  asked  to  ride  in  the  .Army  cars 
that  were  available  but  that  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  in  private  limousines.  .And 
so  on,  far  into  the  night. 

Work  of  the  Consultants 

I'he  Consultants  and  .Associate 
Consultants  who  went  to  .San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  the  invitation  of  the  State 
Department  to  confer  with  the 
.American  Delegation  represent  42 
national  organizations  which  speak 
for  business,  labor,  agriculture, 
education,  human  rights  and  veter¬ 
ans.  They  hold  frequent  confer¬ 
ences,  officially  and  unofficially, 
with  .Secretary  of  State  Stettinius, 
his  advisors,  and  also  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  .American  Delegates.  I  believe 
that  these  Consultants  are  render¬ 
ing  a  real  service,  and  I  also  feel 
sure  that  they  will  play  a  growing 
part  as  time  goes  on,  especially  in 
bringing  home  to  the  groups  that 
they  represent  the  purposes  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

None  of  these  men  and  women 
expect  any  more  than  I  do,  that 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  is 
going  to  chart  the  millennium. 
They  have  every  reason  to  belicNe, 
however,  that  it  can  and  will  mark 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  towards  men. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  RETAILERS  GREET 
DELEGATES  TO  WORLD  SECURITY  CONFERENCE 


Too  Rapid  Expansion  of  Consumer  Credit 
Will  Jeopardize  Postwar  Stability 


liy  Roland  1.  Robinson 
Economist,  Federal  Reserve  System 


CMD’s  Convention-by-Mail 

At  the  three-day  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  in  Cleveland  early  this  month, 
27  of  the  45  papers  prepared  for  CMD’s  convention-by-mail 
were  presented  and  discussed.  All  45  will  appear  in  full  in 
the  Credit  Management  Year  Book.  The  papers  selected 
for  publication  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  are  those  which 
seem  to  have  the  greatest  all-store  interest.  They  should 
serve  to  emphasize,  if  emphasis  is  needed,  the  part  that 
sound  credit  policy  will  play  in  postwar  prosperity. 

Edward  F.  Higgins,  general  credit  manager  of  Allied 
Stores  Corp.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Division.  Other 
newly  elected  officers:  first  vice<hairman,  Richard  T. 
McLane,  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  second  vice- 
chairman,  F.  William  Johnson,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas; 
secretary-treasurer,  H.  Coburn  Hendrix,  Cohen  Bros.,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  Newly  elected  directors  are,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  McLane:  Carl  M.  Schmalz,  R.  H. 
Steams  Co.,  Boston;  Clarence  £.  Wolfinger,  Lit  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  H.  D.  Jarvis,  Burdine’s,  Inc.,  Miami;  Dean  Ashby, 
M.  L.  Parker  Co.,  Davenport  Iowa;  and  John  A.  Hendry, 
Jas.  A.  Ogilvy’s,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


Edward  F.  Higgins 


IN  19H,  the  debts  owed  by  con¬ 
sumers  reached  what  will  prob¬ 
ably  prove  to  be  the  low  point 
of  the  war  period.  In  the  first  few 
months  of  that  year,  this  indebted¬ 
ness  fell  below  5  billion  dollars,  less 
than  one-half  of  the  peak  in  1941 
when  it  was  briefly  in  excess  of  10 
billion  dollars.  During  the  past 
year,  the  debt  began  to  creep  up 
and  is  now  alK)ut  one-half  billion 
dollars  abo^e  the  low  point. 

'I'he  great  decline  in  consumer 
debt  during. '1942  and  1943  grew 
primarily  out. of  the  liquidation  of 
obligations  which  were  contracted 
during  1940  and  1941  when  con¬ 
sumer  purchases  of  durable  goods 
w'ere  very  large..  The  production  of 
automobiles  and  major  household 
appliances  was  stopped  in  1942  and 
further  trade  in  these  commodities 
was  limited  to  prewar  inventory 
and  second-hand  goods.  Mean¬ 
while.  the  prew’ar  debts  were  being 
paid  off. 


A  second  factor  tending  to  re¬ 
duce  consumer  credit  outstanding 
during  1942  and  1943  was  the  col¬ 
lection  of  larger  down  payments 
and  the  prompter  repayment  of  all 
new  debts  contracted.  .\  third  fac¬ 
tor  was  the  shift  from  credit  to 
cash  buying.  In  very  broad  terms, 
all  of  the  increase  in  retail  trade  in 
the  war  period  has  been  in  cash 
transactions. 

This,  of  course,  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  experience  of  the  past  in 
which  a  growth  in  total  sales  usual¬ 
ly  meant  a  more  than  proportion¬ 
ate  growth  in  credit  transactions. 
By  the  middle  of  1944  the  transi¬ 
tional  factors  of  debt  liquidation 
and  maturity  contraction  had  had 
their  full  effect  on  receivables. 
Thereafter,  credit  outstanding  be¬ 
came  more  nearly  a  function  of  the 
current  volume  of  credit  extended. 

Many  factors  have  had  a  bearing 
on  the  level  of  consumer  credit- 
shortages  of  goods  and  the  accom¬ 


panying  changes  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  retail  sales,  expanded  in¬ 
come  and  saving.'-,  great  increases  in 
the  volume  of  currency  and  de¬ 
mand  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  large  population  shifts,  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  other  changes  peculiar 
to  wartime. 

Although  these  factors  cannot  be 
separately  assessed  in  evaluating  the 
decline  of  consumer  credit,  it  is 
broadly  true  that  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  of  public  policy  for  reduc¬ 
ing  the  debt  of  consumers  are  being 
fulfilled. 

Indebtedness  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  reduced,  but  the  institution  of 
credit  selling  and  lending  has  not 
l)een  impaired  in  any  serious  re¬ 
spect.  At  the  same  time  consumers 
are  in  an  improved  financial  posi¬ 
tion  by  virtue  of  debt  reduction 
and  retailers  are  consequently  in  a 
much  more  liquid  condition. 

With  the  exception  of  trade  in 
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aiil()m<)l)ilc.s  and  household  appli- 
aiitt's,  the  eiirrent  volume  of  credit 
extension  has  leiuaiued  remarkably 
high  in  the  face  of  Regulation  W 
and  war-expanded  incomes.  Credit 
extended  by  vendors  on  non-dura- 
hlc  goods  has  not  declined  a  great 
deal.  Charge-account  sales  were 
biielly  curbed  in  the  summer  of 
1912  when  the  first  impact  of  the 
freezing  requirement  put  on  these 
credits  by  Regulation  VV  was  felt, 
btit  by  late  fall  charge-account  sales 
were  as  high  as  they  were  in  the 
comparable  months  of  1941. 

Charge-account  sales  recently 
have  advanced,  though  not  as  much 
as  total  sales.  In  1944,  there  were 
almost  13  billion  dollars  of  such 
sales,  more  than  for  any  prior  year. 
I'he  volume  of  charge  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  has,  of  course,  been  held 
down  by  the  prompter  repayment 
of  accounts. 

Inasmuch  as  charge-account  cred¬ 
it  is  primarily  an  arrangement  of 
convenience  between  stores'  and 
their  customers,  or  is  purported  to 
l)C  so,  this  continuation  of  charge- 
account  sales  is  to  be  expected  with 
the  ever  mounting  volume  of  total 
sales.  In  most  stores,  the  volume 
of  sales  on  charge  accounts  though 
above  prior  years,  is  a  diminishing 
proportion  of  total  sales. 

Credit  Buying  Not  Curbed 

Installment  selling  has  fallen  off 
more  than  that  by  charge  account, 
but  when  allowance  is  made  for 
the  virtual  disappearance  from  the 
market  of  new  automobiles,  house¬ 
hold  appliances,  and  many  other 
consumer  durable  goods,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  installment  selling  is  still 
higher  than  most  people  had  ex¬ 
pected  when  wartime  restriction 
went  into  effect. 

Installment  sales  in  the  peak  year 


of  1941  are  estimated  to  have  been 
6.8  billion  dollars  and  in  1944  to 
have  been  2.3  billions,  a  decline 
of  almost  two-thirds.  But,  if  the 
hard  goods  components  are  taken 
out  of  both  figures,  installment 
transactions  in  the  two  years  appear 
to  have  been  more  nearly  equal 
than  is  often  assumed. 

In  other  words,  war-expanded  in¬ 
comes  and  Regulation  W  have  not 
curbed  the  practice  of  credit  buy¬ 
ing  a  great  deal,  but  they  have  had 
the  desirable  anti-inflationary  effect 
of  expediting  considerably  the  re¬ 
payment  of  debts  once  incurred, 
rhe  collection  of  charge  accounts 
has  been  so  accelerated  that  the 
volume  of  charge  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  is  below  prewar  levels,  even 
though  charge-account  sales  are 
running  at  record  levels. 

Charge-account  regulation  did 
not  merely  effect  an  over-all  reduc¬ 
tion  in  collection  periods,  but 


served  to  bring  the  slow  charge  ac¬ 
counts  of  some  trade  lines  and  some 
areas  down  closer  to  the  national 
averages.  In  the  past,  for  example, 
the  average  collection  periods  for 
charge  accounts  receivable  in  out¬ 
lets  such  as  small  household  appli¬ 
ance  stores,  jewelry  stores,  and  in 
some  kinds  of  apparel  stores  were 
\eiy  long— from  two  and  one-half 
to  four  months,  in  some  cases. 

riiese  disparities  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  In  most  trade 
lines  and  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  average  period  of  collection 
of  charge  accounts  now  runs  be¬ 
tween  45  and  60  days. 

Although  this  reduction  in  col¬ 
lection  periods  represents  an  appre¬ 
ciable  shortening  from  prewar 
standards,  it  can  hardly  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  impairment  of  the  normal 
use  of  charge-account  credit,  if  such 
credit  is  primarily  an  arrangement 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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CONVENTIONBYMAIL _ 

Progressive  Modification  of  Regulation  W 
Can  Put  Credit  to  Work  for  Prosperity 

By  Albert  Harinc; 

Projessor  of  Marketing,  Indiana  University;  Credit  Consultant ,  XIIFA 


A  GREA  T  deal  ot  opiiiuistic 
propaganda  has  been  releasetl 
aboui  postwar  prosperity. 
Such  prosperity  is  ilesirable  and 
possible,  but  only  il  certain  very 
important  problems  are  solved. 

I'here  are  many  favorable  factors 
suggesting  cash  buying  and  also 
equally  important  factors  which 
suggest  the  need  for  credit  in  the 
near  future.  In  general,  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  appear  to  be  compara¬ 
ble  to  that  in  a  peacetime  year  ot 
reasonable  prosperity.  But  the  w’ar 
changes  themselves  have  created 
some  factors  which  may  retiuire  a 
substantial  amount  of  consumer 
credit  to  avoid  depression. 

The  statisticians  state  that  our 
labor  force  grows  about  1  per  cent 
a  year  and  that  our  output  per 
worker  also  expands  about  2  per 
cent  annually.  The  country  is  thus 
much  bigger  than  it  was  in  1940. 
W'hen  these  two  increases  are  com¬ 
bined  and  cumulated,  the  statis¬ 
ticians  find  that  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  produce  80  to  4.5 
j)er  cent  more  in  1947  than  in  1940 
if  prosperity  is  to  be  achieved. 
Ability  to  produce  is  interesting, 
yet  the  key  factor  is  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
I’nrchasing  must  be  either  for  cash 
or  on  credit.  comparison  of  the 
prewar  picture  with  that  of  today 
is  signiiicant. 

Need  for  Ciredit  Continues 

.\  hypothetical  case  is  illustrative. 
•Assume  that  a  thousand  families  in 
your  community  own  800  mechani¬ 
cal  refrigerators  and  that  these  are 
replacetl  every  eight  years.  With  a 
tlowti  payment  of  13  per  cent,  in¬ 
cluding  the  trade-in  value  of  the 
old  unit,  and  18  months  to  pay, 
lecords  show  that  prewar  sales 
aveiaged  100  per  year.  In  spite  of 
war  incomes  and  war  savings,  it 
would  not  seem  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  100  purchases  annually 
will  result  with  down  payments  of 
33 per  cent  (cash  only)  and  no 


more  than  12  months  to  pay.  .Sales 
would  inevitably  be  curtailed. 

If  the  country  is  to  maintain  a 
prewar  type  of  manufacture,  a 
great  many  automobiles  and  appli¬ 
ances  must  be  produced.  .And  it 
will  be  essential  to  have  credit  to 
sell  them. 

The  growth  of  the  country  and 
the  war  changes  are  of  major  sighili- 
cance  in  this  connection.  1  he 
changes  in  family  income  are  im¬ 
portant. 

.Some  10  million  families  have 
improved  their  income  position 
during  the  war.  Not  all  of  this 
groiqi  will  be  able  to  retain  its  war 
gains  after  peace  returns.  Possil)ly 
one-half  of  the  group  will  remain 
in  an  improved  position. 

Transition  Objectives 

Of  the  10  million  families  which 
have  intproved  their  income  posi¬ 
tion  during  the  war  years,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  about  one-half 
or  5  million  may  be  able  to  retain 
this  gain.  Many  more  will  endeav¬ 
or  to  make  their  wartime  gains 
permanent.  Among  those  that  fail 
to  keep  their  improvetl  position 
and  among  those  who  have  a  real 
struggle  before  siuceeding  in  this 
objecti\e,  there  will  be  a  great  need 
both  for  credit  and  sound  advice. 
'The  credit  man  will  have  problems 
comparable  to  those  of  the  tlepres- 
sion  years. 

Examined  in  broad  perspective, 
it  would  appear  that  consumer 
credit  control  might  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objectives  during  the  com¬ 
ing  months: 

1.  To  mo\e  merchandise  into 
consumption  as  fast  as  production 
lines  turn  it  out.  When  sales  to 
users  lag  behind  prtKluction,  liber¬ 
alizing  credit  control  should  be 
seriously  considered. 

2.  To  keep  inflationary  pressures 
at  a  minimum.  This  means  that 
the  regulation  should  be  geared  to 
moving  merchandise  into  consump¬ 
tion  with  as  tight  terms  as  will  sell 
all  available  merchandise  quickly 


and  with  fair  distribuiion  among 
income  groiq)s. 

3.  To  encourage  stores  and  odier 
credit  grantors  to  use  the  projKT 
type  of  credit— charge,  budget,  or 
installment— for  each  customer,  and 
to  shift  this  customer  to  another 
type  ol  credit  when  his  income 
( hanges. 

4.  To  adjust  the  regulation,  as 
changes  occur  in  it,  so  that  no  ad¬ 
vantage  is  given  to  a  special  t\|K‘ 
of  credit  (tharge  or  time) ,  and  the 
stores  which  specialize  in  it. 

If  these  four  objectixes  arc  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  reasonable,  there 
would  appear  to  be  little  need  to 
change  the  regulation  immediately. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
number  of  promitient  economists 
who  believe  that  the  “deferretl  de¬ 
mand  boom”  will  last  only  a  lew 
motiths  after  durables  become 
available  in  quantity  (automobiles 
are  usually  excluded  from  this 
statement) . 

Terminating  the  Regulation 

When  relaxation  of  Regulation 
W  takes  place  because  of  the  great¬ 
er  availability  of  merchatulise  and 
a  drop  in  purchasitig  power,  what 
form  should  it  take?  .A  few  jrossi- 
bilities  are;  freezing  charge  ac¬ 
counts  at  a  longer  peiiod  after 
original  billing,  or  exempting  a 
larger  balance  before  freezing  be¬ 
comes  effective;  decreasing  down 
paymettts,  or  extending  time  to 
pay;  maintaining  the  current  group 
of  listed  items  and  changing  credit 
terms,  or  leaving  the  rules  alone 
atid  gradually  removing  commodi¬ 
ties  from  the  listed  group. 

During  1913  and  1944,  there  is 
teason  to  believe  that  far  too  much 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  subject 
of  whether  Regulation  W  was  de¬ 
sirable  or  imdesirable  after  the  end 
of  the  war  emergency.  The  1945 
problem,  in  contrast,  appears  to  be 
liow  to  make  the  regulation  work 
well  during  reconversion  and  the 
peacetime  months  before  the  end 
of  the  emergency. 
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Regulation  W,  Retained  in  Peacetime, 
Would  Ruin  Retail  Public  Relations 

f 

By  William  j.  Chkyney 

Executive  Director,  Retail  Credit  Institute  of  America 


RKtiL’LATION  W  is  going  to 
be  an  ataclcinic  and  social 
|)i()l)icin  alter  ihe  war,  not 
Stull  a  practical  one  in  the  financial 
sense  except  through  the  recon- 
\ersion  period.  It  may  have  very 
broad  eflects  ujum  retailing’s 
friendly  relations  with  the  public. 
In  the  transition  peritnl  it  can  have 
much  to  do  with  economic  mal¬ 
adjustment. 

If  Regulation  W  is  divided  up  so 
as  to  apply  in  one  way  to  certain 
prcKlucts  and  in  different  ways  to 
others,  both  the  public  and  retail¬ 
ers  will  object  localise  no  matter 
how  logical,  the  result  will  be  ton- 
fnsing.  .\  customer  having  found 
in  one  store  that  a  low  tlown  pay¬ 
ment  is  retjuired  for  one  product 
under  a  “split”  Regulation  W,  will 
be  disgusted  when  another  store  re- 
(|uires  a  high  down  payment,  citing 
the  law,  even  though  the  second 
article  sought  is  a  different  one. 
He  will  distrust  the  retailer. 

Then  there  is  a  geographical 
problem.  Presumably  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  durable  goods  can  channel 
their  products  pro  rata  into  the 
various  sections  of  the  country, 
rite  inflationarv  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  however,  is  not  dis¬ 
tributed  with  geografiliical  accur¬ 
acy. 

Supply  Distortion  Possible 

Hence,  a  stiff  Regulation  \\’  to 
protect  the  nation  against  over-de¬ 
mand  for  refrigerators  mav  actually 
result  in  permitting  the  people  of 
the  East  or  Northeast  or  South  to 
procure  practically  all  of  the  refrig¬ 
erators  they  want  by  virtue  of  their 
war  incomes,  and  savings,  while 
those  of  another  section  mav  be  en¬ 
tirely  unable  to  purchase  the  prod¬ 
ucts  as  they  become  available. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  most  of 
the  prewar  durable  goods  will  be 
back  on  our  markets  very  rapidly 
atid  in  top  prewar  production.  I 
realize  that  this  prewar  peak  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  maintain  postwar  em¬ 
ployment  levels,  but  it  may  be  quite 


sufficient  to  take  the  edge  off  con¬ 
sumer  appetites  for  these  products. 

'I'he  supply  may  not  entirely 
ecpial  demand  in  an  academic 
sense,  but  the  demand  is  not 
whetted  by  years  of  total  absti¬ 
nence,  as  many  writers  would  inlet  . 
We  have  not  lieen  without  refrig¬ 
erators,  few  have  been  without 
transportation.  .Vctually  it  has 
been  the  men  in  the  armed  forces 
who  have  done  without,  and  these 
will  be  coming  home  gradually. 

So  long  as  action  is  not  delayed 
too  far  into  the  future  it  cIck’s  not 
make  much  difference  just  when 
the  relaxation  of  Regulation  W 
commences. 

I  have  a  pretty  gcKKl  notion  that 
if  the  Reserve  (iovernors  should  set 
a  date  at  random  six  months  to  a 
year  from  now,  for  the  complete 
lifting  of  restrictions,  the  date 
would  come  and  go  causing  not 
more  than  a  ripple  in  the  markets. 

Ration  (iontrol  Sufficient 

It  is  pretty  widely  utulerstcMHl 
in  Washington  that  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Requirements  of  the  \Var 
I’roduction  Board  is  laying  plans 
right  now'  to  ration  importatit  con¬ 
sumer’s  durable  goods  to  accom¬ 
pany  resumption  of  production.  It 
is  perfectly  plain  that  if  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  consummated  Regulation 
W  is  meaningless  except  insofar  as 
it  would  prevent  a  family  from  pro¬ 
curing  goods  for  which  it  is  eligible 
under  the  rationing  system.  I'hat 
would  do  more  to  end  Regulation 
\V  tpiickly  by  public  condemnation 
than  any  other  event  that  I  can 
think  of. 

Now  there  arc  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  stores  whose  owners 
say  Regulation  W  should  continue 
indefinitely  into  the  future.  They 
have  openly  implied  that  those 
who  favor  an  early  end  of  Regula¬ 
tion  W  do  so  for  selfish  reasons 
while  those  who  want  it  retained  do 
so  for  philanthropic  reasons  or  in 
the  public  interest.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 


write  to  the  Federal  Rescr\e  System 
in  behalf  of  Regulation  W  arc 
more  activated  by  altruistic  motives 
than  the  others  who  take  another 
\iew  than  theirs?  I  rather  think 
not. 

I  think  the  proponents  who 
write  hope  to  find  in  Regulation 
W  an  opportunity  to  do  business 
with  less  conqietition,  make  profits 
out  of  dealing  with  consumers 
with  less  effort  anti  less  service. 
They  think  thev  see  an  opportunity 
to  cut  the  size  of  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment,  to  eliminate  the  headaches 
of  credit  granting. 

Nor,  I  |)rcsume,  ha\e  they  any  in¬ 
tention  whatever  to  lower  the  ju  ice 
of  the  merchandise  they  sell,  as  the 
logical  result.  .\t  least,  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  jirojionents  of  |)er|>etuated 
Regulation  W  with  whom  1  have 
exchanged  views,  not  one  has  fore¬ 
cast  lower  margins  after  the  ojht- 
ating  sa\ings  talked  about.  It 
dtK'sn’t  seem  to  work  that  way. 
riierc  should  be  a  quick  end  |)ut 
to  the  inference  that  those  who 
favor  the  ending  of  Regulation  \V 
after  the  war  are  the  selfish  element 
in  jjrivate  business. 

.■S’or,  by  any  means,  do  all  smaller 
merchants  want  Regulation  W. 
I'housands  of  them,  remembering 
the  depression  of  the  30’s,  when  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  terms  would 
have  meant  the  loss  of  sale  after  sale 
to  any  merchant,  and  finding  satis¬ 
faction  in  freedom  of  economic  ac¬ 
tivity,  urge  jjostwar  rej)eal.  By  the 
same  token  there  are  many  large 
o[)erations  that  want  the  juotection 
they  feel  they  find  in  the  control 
of  consumers  through  “W”’. 

Inviting  Consumer  Opposition 

I  have  this  to  say  as  one  indi¬ 
vidual  consumer,  to  my  friends  in 
the  retail  fraternity  for  whom  I 
work.  Let’s  assume  for  a  moment, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Regulation 
W  in  peace  time  woidd  make  it 
|)Ossible  for  a  retailer  to  make  more 
money  with  less  effort,  enjoy  more 
sales  on  less  insested  cajzital,  lower 
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CMD  CONVENTION-BY-M  AIL 


A  Vote  for  Continued  Federal 
Reserve  Control 

No  one  in  his  rigiit  mind  likes  any  form  of  governmental 
control  over  business  operations,  not  in  this  country,  anyway. 
Yet  every  sensible  business  man  who  has  had  any  dealing 
with  Regulation  \V  must  admit  that  this  Regulation  has  not 
only  been  one  of  the  best  wartime  regulations  as  far  as  its 
context  is  concerned,  but  if  he  is  fair,  he  must  also  admit 
that  it  has  been  administered  on  a  highly  practical  and  real¬ 
istic  level  by  the  P'ederal  Reserve  ofhcials. 

At  the  risk  of  being  condemned  by  most  (jf  my  fellow 
credit  men,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  give  some  serious 
thought  to  not  letting  the  governmental  authority  to  control 
consumer  credit  expire:  and  to  leave  the  problem  to  the  good 
judgment  of  Governor  Ransom  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  liberalize  or  abandon  completely 
its  control  over  consumer  credit  whenever,  after  consultation 
with  business,  action  one  way  or  the  other  seems  desirable. 

I  realize  that  this  suggestion  may  be  anathema  to  most 
business  men  who  have  been  burdened  under  many  forms 
of  governmental  regulations.  \  et,  have  you  ever  stopped  to 
think  what  could  happen  from  the  standpoint  of  run-away 
inflation  if  the  Executive  authority  expired  six  months  after 
V-J  and  if  some  time  after  that  date,  prices  began  to  rise 
dangerously  and  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  were  power¬ 
less  to  act? 

You  might  get  hastily  conceived  State  regulations  or  hastily 
conceived  Congressional  legislation.  The  question  is,  do  we 
want  such  legislation?  Might  it  not  be  better  to  continue  the 
{)ower  to  control  consumer  credit  and  to  keep  its  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  sav  ^or  a 
year  or  two  after  the  war,  and  then  terminate  this  type  of 
control,  if  and  when  more  normal  conditions  return? 

—Giles  C.  Driver, 

Director  of  Accounts,  llie  May  Co.,  Cleveland 


operating  expense  without  decreas¬ 
ing  prices. 

Grant  all  of  this  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  and  then  admit  that 
tlicse  advantages  come  not  from 
normal  competitive  market  forces 
hut  from  an  artificial  regulation  of 
the  consumer,  perpetuated  at  the 
request  of  retailing. 

The  consumer  will  agree  with 
such  an  about-face  of  retailing’s 
quarter  century  of  put)lic  relations 
effort  just  as  long  as  he  doesn’t 
know  what  has  happened  —  no 
longer!  So  long  as  retailing  can 
profit  from  the  purchases  I  make 
in  the  open  market,  I  am  satisfied. 

1  am  quite  happy  in  his  profit,  his 
economic  security. 

I  support  the  system  in  which  his 
enterprise  is  founded.  I  see  in  him 
the  logical  epitome  of  everyday 
private  enterprise  in  practice. 
When,  however,  the  profit  motive 
is  used  to  secure  a  federal  law 
to  tie  my  hands,  to  close  America’s 
markets  to  me,  to  prohibit  my 
right  to  negotiate  with  my  mer- 
cliant  friends,  whether  on  credit 
terms  or  in  any  other  way,  I  sliall 
apply  the  brakes. 

So  will  the  great  mass  of  consum¬ 
ers,  I  believe,  once  they  wake  up 
to  what  retailing  has  done  to  them. 
Let  it  be  known  that  retailers  have 
secured  the  perpetuation  of  Regu¬ 
lation  W  for  such  a  reason,  and 
consumers  will  have  justifiable 
reason  to  seek  diligently  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  lie  in  other  types  of 
distriljution.  For  they  will  have 
learned  that  retailing  does  not 
truly  serve  as  it  has  so  long  claimed. 

In  time  of  peace  would  Regula¬ 
tion  W  be  any  other  than  a  regula¬ 
tion  of  consumers?  Is  it  truly  a 
regulation  of  retailing?  Certainly 
not  primarily!  The  retailer  is  for 
the  most  part  merely  the  book¬ 
keeper.  It  is  the  consumer’s  right 
to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the 
things  he  needs  which  has  been 
abridged.  And  it  is  the  consumer 
who  is  denied  some  jirtnluct  he 
needs,  purely  because  he  cannot 
meet  the  artificial  barrier  raised  up 
to  shut  him  out  of  the  market. 

Some  retailers  seek  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  Regulation  W  to  equalize 
the  competition  of  huge  banking 
interests,  competition  that  was  aris¬ 
ing  rapidly  just  before  the  war. 
They  see  in  the  regulation  a  means 
to  prevent  the  banks  from  financing 
consumer  sales  on  an  ever  broad¬ 


ening  front  and  on  terms  that  are 
difficult.  Does  anyone  expect  the 
consumer  to  accept  regulation  of 
his  economic  activity  to  help  retail¬ 
ing  compete  with  banking?  He 
does  not  dislike  banks  that  much. 

Reform  Argument  Boomerangs 

Finally  there  is  the  argument  of 
reform.  It  is  that  Regulation  W 
will  protect  the  consumer  against 
over-extending  his  credit;  against 
the  pressure  of  the  super-salesman; 
against  the  heartache  of  the  super¬ 
collector.  If  this  indeed  is  an  argu¬ 
ment,  retailing  should  be  ashamed 
to  use  it.  It  is  an  admission  of  re¬ 
tailing’s  weakness  in  the  conduct  of 
its  business  practices. 

The  retailer  who  has  thought 
twice  will  not  use  this  argument. 


If  the  American  public  needs  pro¬ 
tection  let  the  public  ask  for  the 
law.  And  does  a  retailer  live  who 
thinks  Regulation  \V  is  what  tlie 
lonsumer  will  ask?  Peojilc  will 
never  accept  as  bona  fide  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  such  protection  by  those 
who  also  say  tliey  stand  to  gain 
materially  from  it. 

Last,  if  retailing  really  is  ready 
to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  re¬ 
turning  soldiers  and  sailors,  if  it 
means  to  do  more  than  sell  to  the 
veterans  for  cash  and  profit,  let  it  be 
wary  of  criticizing  those  who  would 
offer  special  credit  terms  to  return¬ 
ing  veterans  and  who  ask  Federal 
Reserve  to  exempt  these  men  and 
women  from  a  Regulation  that  was 
not  written  with  them  in  mind  in 
the  first  place. 
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The  Formula  for  a  Profitable  Charge  Account 

By  C.  Glenn  Evans, 

Credit  Manager,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 


\'\  T  HAT  is  and  what  is  not  a 
VV  profitable  charge  account? 

The  figures  produced  by  our 
questionnaire  survey  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  were  very  interesting.  They 
showed  that  the  a\erage  cost  of 
opening  a  new  account  was  S2.r)0; 
that  the  annual  credit  volume 
should  be  about  S165;  that  the 
account  should  be  active  at  least  six 
months  out  of  the  year;  that  the 
account  became  unprofitable  when 
merchandise  returns  amounted  to 
18  per  cent  and  that  payment 
should  be  made  within  at  least  five 
months  after  the  date  of  purchase. 

.\s  could  be  expected,  there  was 
a  rather  wide  range  on  the  various 
questions.  For  instance,  the  cost  for 
an  application  ran  from  24i/i  cents 
to  $7.50.  Seventeen  per  cent  had  a 
new  account  cost  of  less  than  SI. 00; 
46  per  cent,  from  SI. 00  to  S2..50;  20 
per  cent  from  S2.50  to  S5.00;  and 
17  per  cent  above  S5.00. 

.4verage  Volume  $16.5 

The  figure  for  the  minimum  an¬ 
nual  credit  volume  ranged  from 
$12  to  $600.  .And  just  to  show  that 
the  lower  figure  is  not  so  far  out 
of  the  way,  35  per  cent  of  the  an¬ 
swers  indicated  that  an  account 
should  be  from  SI. 00  to  $100;  41 
per  cent  said  $100  to  $200  and  the 
remaining  24  per  cent,  from  $200 
up.  From  some  of  the  question¬ 
naires,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
actual  average  business  was  shown 
and  the  average  of  all  the  stores 
gave  us  the  figure  of  $165. 

In  considering  the  value  of  an 
analysis  of  this  kind,  we  need  also 
to  consider  how  the  business  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  produce  a  certain  vol¬ 
ume.  If  your  customer  happens  to 
lie  of  the  once  a  year  type,  the 
Ijookkeeping  overhead  is  not  nearly 
so  heavy  as  it  is  if  the  sales  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  full  twelve  months. 
Of  course,  the  typ>e  of  business,  the 
merchandise  and  the  clientele  make 
a  difference. 

Some  people  stated  that  profit 
could  be  secured  from  an  account 
if  it  were  used  no  more  than  three 
times;  others  went  as  high  as  12 


limes  and  the  average  was  exactly 
six.  There  again  the  amount  of 
the  purchases  made  when  the  ac- 
lount  is  active  governs  its  desira¬ 
bility  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Some  creditmen  interpreted  the 
<|uestion,  “When  do  merchandise 
returns  reach  a  maximum?”  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  actual  month  in 
which  the  returns  were  highest. 
Those  who  lcK)ked  at  it  from  the 
percentage  angle  rated  returns  from 
5  to  40  per  cent,  the  average  be¬ 
ing  18  per  cent. 

Those  who  gave  the  month  in 
which  the  highest  returns  were 
made,  selected  the  busy  buying  sea- 
,sons  of  Christmas  and  Easter  or  the 
month  immediately  following  that. 

Compare  Notes  on  Returners 

In  connection  with  this,  we  have 
found  here  in  Cleveland  that  it  is 
atlvisable  to  report  returns  when 
they  reach  an  unprofitable  figure 
so  that  our  Credit  Bureau  can  gath¬ 
er  experience  on  that  customer 
from  other  members.  If  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  universal  with  her,  we  con¬ 
sider  it  quite  in  order  that  a  letter 
lie  sent  to  the  customer  calling  her 
attention  to  the  situation  and  ask¬ 
ing  her  cooperation  in  the  future. 
Individual  stores,  of  course,  should 
do  this  with  their  own  accounts, 
and  it  is  very  effective  when  several 
do  the  same  thing. 

Collection  costs  reached  a  maxi¬ 
mum  with  most  people  when  five 
months  have  passed  and  the  actual 
time  ran  from  three  months  to  six 
or  when  it  was  placed  for  collec¬ 
tion.  The  implication  was,  in  most 
of  the  questionnaires,  that  accounts 
were  out  for  collection  very  shortly 
after  the  sixth  month.  This,  of 
course,  is  quite  desirable  during  a 
period  of  high  labor  turnover  and 
transfers  from  one  job  to  another. 
It  might  not  be  so  desirable  during 
times  of  depression  when  we  are 
compelled  to  carry  an  account  al¬ 
most  indefinitely;  however,  the  fact 
remains  that  after  six  months, 
profit  diminishes  very  rapidly.  If 
even  half  of  our  accounts  took  that 
much  time  for  payment,  drastic 


ihanges  would  need  to  be  made  in 
our  capital  structure. 

Some  of  the  other  factors  that 
determine  whether  an  account  is 
profital)le  were  listed  as  follows: 
Tvpe  of  purchases;  unreasonable 
returns;  frequent  trips  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  adjuster  or  bill  adjuster; 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  ac¬ 
count;  general  activity  of  the  ac¬ 
count;  unfair  and  unreasonable 
complaints;  excessive  collection 
efforts;  general  good  will  that  the 
customer  has  in  his  feelings  toward 
you. 

Features  of  Good  Accounts 

The  definitions  of  a  profitable 
account  were  very  uniform.  The 
most  profitable  account  was  that 
one  that  bought  each  month  in  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts,  or  in  amounts 
above  the  average,  that  paid  within 
30  days  and  was  reasonable  about 
returns  and  adjustments. 

The  danger  point  was  reached 
when  monthly  purchases  dropped 
to  $5  or  less  and  such  purchases 
were  scattered  throughout  the  year 
so  that  the  account  was  continually 
being  transferred  from  active  to  in¬ 
active  and  vice  versa.  The  unprofit¬ 
able  account  also  is  one  that  re¬ 
turns  a  substantial  portion  of  pur¬ 
chases  made,  one  that  makes  unjust 
claims  or  pays  slowly. 

If  this  could  be  reduced  to  a 
“slide  rule”  formula,  we  could  give 
five  points  to  the  account  that  costs 
very  little  to  open,  40  points  to 
the  one  that  purchases  at  least  $200 
a  year,  30  points  to  the  one  that 
pays-  in  30  days  and  25  points  to 
the  one  that  returns  five  per  cent 
or  less,  thus  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred.  Following  this  out,  we 
could  give  three  points  to  the  one 
whose  cost  of  opening  was  from 
$2.50  to  $5,  20  pKjints  when  the 
business  is  from  $50  to  $100,  20  to 
the  one  who  paid  in  90  days,  10  to 
the  one  whose  returns  were  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  making  a  total  of 
53,  which  would  barely  be  passing. 

Under  this  method,  that  custom¬ 
er  whose  purchases  were  heavy, 
but  whose  payments  were  slow. 
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would  still  be  able  to  hold  her 
average  up  and,  consciously  or  not, 
we  do  apply  this  slide  rule  method 
to  our  operations,  permitting  the 
good  points  of  a  customer’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  offset  some  of  the  bad 
points. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  volume  of  purchases 
in  a  store  is  substantial,  but  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  for  cash.  They  are 
inclined  to  charge  only  those  items 
that  they  are  doubtful  about  and, 
unfortunately,  our  salespeople  sell 
more  merchandise  on  approval 
than  is  commonly  known.  This 
particular  type  of  account  has  a 
larger  potential  percentage  of  re¬ 
turns  and  if  a  customer’s  value  were 
measured  by  the  charge  business 
only,  it  would  be  unprofitable. 
Thus  a  measuring  stick  on  a  basis 
of  returns  cannot  always  be  reli¬ 
able. 

There  may  be  also  extenuating 
circumstances  that  might  excuse 
slow  payments  on  the  part  of  a 
customer.  In  theory,  we  are  not 
supposed  to  set  up  class  distinction 
and  under  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  everyone  has  to 
be  treated  alike. 

Slow  Pays  May  Be  Profitable 

However,  there  are  many  custom¬ 
ers  who  are  good  for  $100  or  more 
each  month  on  an  average.  This 
typ>e  of  customer  is  inclined  to  buy 
very  heavily  in  season  or  even  in 
advance  of  seasons.  The  purchases 
may  not  be  for  immediate  use  and 
she  has  formed  the  habit  of  taking 
60  days  instead  of  30.  We  have 
condoned  this  because  of  the  size 
of  the  account  and  we  know  that 
payment  is  absolutely  sure. 

Compare  her  with  that  customer 
who  waits  for  markdowns  or  special 
sales  or  after  the  goods  have  been 
in  your  stock  for  60  days  and  then 
purchases.  Payment  may  be  made 
in  30  days,  but  the  net  result  has 
been  a  slow  up  in  turnover  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

It  has  been  said  very  truthfully 
that  an  account  collected  promptly 
is  open  to  buy  and  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  at  present;  howe\er, 
merchandise  on  your  books  has  a 
much  higher  potential  value  than 
that  same  merchandise  on  your 
shelf.  We  recognize  this  as  an  alibi 
for  slow  collection,  but  most  of  us 
can  well  remember  the  terrific 


Cycle  Billing  Results 


The  savings  in  personnel  and  the  increased  production 
efficiency  achieved  by  cycle  billing  are  shown  in  this  compari¬ 
son  of  figures  for  November  1943— March  1944,  with  those 
for  November  1944— March  1945,  under  cycle  billing.  In 
this  period  transactions  increased  seven  per  cent  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  we  developed  a  complete  credit  history  record. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 


Function 

Before 

After 

Save 

Percentage 

Credit  and  Collection 
.Accounts  Receivable 

24.0 

20.5 

3.5 

-14.6% 

and  -Addressograph 

36.6 

32.5 

4.1 

-11.2% 

Cashiers 

18.1 

17.1 

1.0 

-  5.5% 

TOTAL 

78.7 

70.1 

8.6 

-11.0% 

TRANSACTIONS  PER  EMPLOYEE 

Combined  Credit  1  Increased  production 

Collection  j  per  employee 

Accounts 

Receivable  ^  l(»20  2000  23.5% 

Addressograph 
Bookkeeping 
.Adjustments 
•Accounts  Receivable, 

Department  only  2830  3450  22.0% 


Thus  the  results  show  an  increase  of  individual  produc¬ 
tivity  by  this  measure  of  620  transactions  per  employee  and 
a  complete  new  credit  history  record  added.  Indications  are 
that  our  performance  continues  to  improve  at  a  more  rapid 
pace  than  these  figures  show. 

— Dessa  Parker, 

Credit  Manager,  The  Boston  Store, 
Milwaukee 

*  *  * 

\  saving  of  approximately  10  per  cent  has  already  been 
effected  under  cycle  billing  and  it  is  hoped  additional  savings 
can  be  made  as  production  figures  can  be  accumulated,  com¬ 
pared  and  analyzed.  The  balancing  difficulties  have  been 
small  indeed,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  net  difference  between  our 
cycle  detail  and  ledger  control  of  less  than  S25  in  the  first 
five  months  of  operation. 

— L.  C.  Hobart, 

Assistant  Controller,  Gitnhel  Bros., 
Milwaukee 


markdowns  taken  after  the  first 
World  War. 

-Again  during  the  early  years  of 
the  depression,  the  markdowns 
were  of  such  volume  as  simply  to 
wipe  out  all  profit.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  a  liberal  credit  policy  per¬ 
mitted  the  placing  of  that  merchan¬ 
dise  upon  the  customers’  accounts, 
our  actual  credit  loss,  even  includ¬ 
ing  the  capital  charge  for  carrving 
the  account,  was  but  a  fraction  of 


the  other.  Many  cities  now  have 
the  advantage  of  charging  interest 
so  as  to  enable  the  store  better  to 
carry  the  slow  paying  account. 

Summing  up,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the  average  account 
should  be  SI 65  a  year,  should  not 
return  in  excess  of  18  per  cent,  and 
should  not  take  longer  than  six 
months  for  payment.  The  ideal  ac¬ 
count  pays  in  30  days,  and  returns 
five  per  cent  or  less. 
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Home  Owners  and  Retailers  Both  Face  Losses 
in  Mortgage  Financing  of  Appliances 


A  PLAN  has  been  suggested 
which  provides  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  homes  with  the  major 
appliances  included  as  part  of  the 
dwelling.  Refrigerators,  ranges,  au¬ 
tomatic  washers  and  similar  appli¬ 
ances,  a  so-called  “packaged  house,” 
would  be  sold  under  what  is  termed 
an  FHA  Insured  Mortgage.  The 
builder  of  ten  or  more  homes  be¬ 
comes  an  agent  or  dealer  for  the 
appliance  manufacturer,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  retailer  and,  perhaps,  the 
distributor. 

The  prospective  home  owner 
would  be  sold  the  dwelling  and 
appliances  in  one  sale,  and  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  appliances  would  be 
amortized  over  a  period  of  25  years, 
payments  being  included  with  his 
monthly  installments  to  retire  his 
mortgage. 

Under  this  plan  the  appliances 
would  be  considered  essential  parts 
of  the  home  and  would  be  sold 
and  financed  as  part  of  the  insured 
mortgage.  The  proponents  of  the 
plan  give  the  following  as  an  ex¬ 
ample: 

.\  builder  has  placed  a  group  of 
homes  on  the  market  to  sell  for 
S4,50(),  with  terms  calling  for  S500 
down  and  the  balance  payable  over 
a  period  of  25  years  under  an  FHA 
Insured  Mortgage. 

Here  is  how  the  plan  would 
work,  the  figures  being  approxi¬ 
mate.  The  monthly  payment,  in¬ 
cluding  interest,  principal,  F'HA  in¬ 
surance,  taxes  and  fire  insurance, 
would  be  $35.  If  a  refrigerator, 
range  and  automatic  washer  (1940 
retail  price,  $455)  were  included 
with  the  home,  the  purchaser 
would  make  an  additional  $55 
down  payment,  and  an  additional 
monthly  payment  of  $2.32  for  25 
years  (the  length  of  time  required 
to  amortize  the  mortgage.)  The 
total  monthlv  payment  would  then 
be  .S37.32. 

By  contrast  (I  am  still  (juoting 
the  example  given  under  the  pro- 
p(»sed  plan) ,  if  the  prospect 
purchased  comparable  equipment 


By  Louis  Krensel, 
Collection  Manager,  Lit  Brothers 

through  retail  channels,  he  would 
be  required  to  pay  10  per  cent 
down  and  $15.80  for  30  months, 
including  a  finance  charge  of  $64. 
Fhus,  his  payments  for  30  months 
would  be  $50.80  a  month,  which  is 
813.48  more  than  $37.32  under  the 
proposed  plan. 

I  do  not  approach  this  discussion 
solely  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
retailer.  A  study  of  the  proposal 
obliges  the  conclusion  that  such  a 
plan  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer. 

How  Buyers  Will  Suffer 

Primarily,  it  will  cost  the  con¬ 
sumer  more  in  dollars  and  cents. 
He  is  called  on  to  pay  an  addition¬ 
al  large  sum  of  money  as  interest 
under  the  25  year  plan  of  amortiz¬ 
ing  his  purchases.  In  fact,  he  would 
actually  pay  $296  in  interest  alone 
on  a  purchase  of  $455,  less  his  down 
payment  of  $55. 

Furthermore,  the  consumer  will 
enjoy  the  dubious  pleasure  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  his  new  purchase  while  he 
is  still  making  payments  on  the  old 
units  that  have  been  discarded.  Let 
us  assume,  for  illustration,  that  the 
purchase  of  appliances  w'ill  be 
made  under  this  plan  and  amor- 
lizcd  over  25  years.  Ten  years  after 
the  purchase,  the  refrigerator,  wash¬ 
er  or  other  appliances  most  likely 
will  require  replacement. 

rinis  the  appliances  would  be¬ 
come  useless  and  discarded,  but  the 
consumer  would  still  have  to  main¬ 
tain  his  payments  for  15  more  long 
years.  Furthermore,  to  replace 
these  units,  he  would  then  pres¬ 
umably  purchase  through  the  usual 
retail  channels  and  arrange  to  meet 
the  down  payment  and  the  required 
monthly  payment  over  a  period  of 
time  to  finance  the  new  purchase. 

Additionally,  with  the  rapid 
progress  that  research  and  the 
manufacturer  have  made  and  will 
make,  it  may  well  be  that  the  units 
manufactured  and  produced  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  following  the 
termination  of  the  war  will  be  out¬ 


moded  within  five  years  because  of 
the  technological  research  and 
progress  that  has  been  made. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
credit  world  that  when  extremely 
long  terms  are  offered,  the  item 
that  is  being  purchased  becomes  ob¬ 
solete  long  before  payment  has  been 
completed. 

Obviously,  the  cost  of  repairs  and 
replacement  of  defective  parts  in¬ 
creases  very  rapidly  the  longer  the 
unit  remains  in  use.  To  this  ex¬ 
pense  should  be  added  the  cost  of 
additional  current  consumed  by  an 
old  and  obsolete  unit. 

The  consumer,  already  burdened, 
is  forced  to  make  a  new  purchase 
to  replace  the  one  that  has  been 
discarded.  The  question  of  depre¬ 
ciation  of  these  appliances  is  over¬ 
simplified  by  the  answers  in  the 
proposed  plan. 

Long  term  credit  carries  with  it 
another  danger.  Lapse  of  time  fre¬ 
quently  carries  with  it  a  lessening 
of  earning  ability.  Family  incomes 
are  likewise  reduced  because  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  family  income 
leave  the  home  to  set  up  homes  of 
their  own.  .\nd,  with  reduced  in¬ 
comes,  comes  an  inability  to  carry 
a  long  term  credit  load. 

We  have  only  to  refer  to  our  own 
experiences  of  the  early  30’s  when, 
individuals  with  reduced  incomes, 
many  totally  unemployed,  quickly 
surrendered  those  items  in  which 
they  had  the  least  equity.  Who  can 
foretell  the  gaming  capacity  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  the  income  of  fami¬ 
lies  over  a  twenty-five  year  span? 
How  many  of  the  purchasers  of  the 
“packaged  house”  will  have  in¬ 
comes  reduced  long  before  amorti¬ 
zation  is  completed? 

The  point  has  been  made  dyt  by 
affixing  the  appliances  to  thM*rem- 
ises  they  will  then  be  made  part 
and  parcel  of  the  real  estate.  But, 
here  again,  the  consumer  is  bedev¬ 
iled  because,  assuming  this  to  be 
so,  the  lax  authorities  in  the  vari- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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How  to  Control  Inventory  Shortages 

By  Raymond  P.  Allen 

Speiinl  Auditor,  Liberty  Mutual  lusurauce  Company 


Raymond  P.  Allen 


Here  is  an  expert’s  advice 
on  how  to  make  full  use  of 
the  protection  offered  by 
bonding  companies,  and  also 
a  check  list  for  closing  up 
those  loopholes  in  a  store 
system  which  invite  theft. 

E.Vl'RICTIONS  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  the  temptation  of 
easy  money  in  black  market 
dealing  have  thrown  new  import¬ 
ance  on  the  old  brake  against 
stealing— inventory  controls. 

A  recent  physical  inventory  of 
one  department  of  a  store  disclosed 
an  abnormal  merchandise  shortage 
of  S7,200.  Their  bonding  company 
uncovered  the  fact  that  the  default¬ 
er,  a  trusted  employee  of  several 
years’  standing  (familiar  phrase!) , 
had  been  stealing  ever  since  he  w'as 
made  department  manager  seven 
months  before.  He  had  served  time 
and  was  out  on  probation— but  the 
store  didn’t  know  that.  He  found 
it  easy  to  steal  without  fear  of  im¬ 
mediate  discovery  because  his  em¬ 
ployer  was  lax  in  handling  stock 
and  keeping  records  of  stock. 
Therefore  he  stole,  was  caught,  lost 
his  job  and  went  back  to  prison. 

That  one  case  illustrates  the  im¬ 
portance  of  three  checks  which  all 
stores  should  use  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection: 

1.  Thoroughly  investigate  all  ap¬ 
plicants  for  employment  before 
they  are  hired.  This  weeds  out 
those  with  bad  records. 


2.  Re-investigate  all  employees 
(onsidered  for  promotion  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust.  This  may  disclose, 
lor  example,  that  the  employee  is 
living  far  beyond  his  visible  means, 
iliat  he  has  a((|uircd  undesirable 
associates,  or  other  significant  infor¬ 
mation  unknown  to  his  employer, 
riiese  supplementary  investigations 
help  reduce  the  risk  of  retaining 
employees  who  are  unworthy  of 
(ompfete  confidence. 

Maintain  perpetual  inventory 
lecords  and.  for  more  expensive 
merchandise,  verify  them  weekly 
l)y  physical  count  and  check  with 
unit  controls.  Make  frequent  test 
(ottnts  of  other  merchandise  and  a 
(omplete  physical  inventory  at  least 
(piarterly.  Counting  and  listing  of 
stock  should  be  done  by  disinter¬ 
ested  employees,  preferably  from 
other  departments  with  supervision 
l)y  their  regular  superiors.  I'hese 
inventories  should  be  spot-checked, 
at  least  once  a  year,  by  pitblic  ac¬ 
countants  under  the  audit  agree¬ 
ment.  All  this  should  quickly  dis¬ 
close  any  abnormal  shortage  so  that 
corrective  measitres  can  be  taken  to 
stop  or  minimize  losses  before  they 
leap  out  of  bounds. 

.Another  large  department  store 
discovered  through  their  physical 
inventory  a  multi-department  short¬ 
age  of  $3,600.  But  they  could  not 
put  their  finger  on  the  cause  until 
the  police,  following  a  tip,  arrested 
one  of  the  store  porters  on  his  way 
home  from  work.  He  had  in  his 
possession  several  dresses  which  he 
admitted  he  had  stolen  with  the 
aid  of  another  porter.  The  two  of 
them  confessed  to  thefts  of  dresses, 
clocks,  bedspreads  and  shirts  which, 
over  a  period  of  months,  they  sold 
to  friends.  They  went  to  prison— 
rather,  they  returned  to  prison. 
Their  past  records  had  not  been 
discovered  by  their  employer  in 
time  to  prevent  the  $3,600  loss. 

Fortunately,  though,  this  store 
operated  a  perpetual  inventory  sys¬ 
tem  by  departments  and  took  fre¬ 
quent  physical  counts  of  stock  on 
hand.  Without  this,  the  pilfering 
could  have  continued  undiscovered 


for  (juitc  a  time.  But  the  lOss  could 
l  ave  l)een  prevented  altogether  if 
the  store  management,  liefore  hir¬ 
ing  these  porters,  had  submitted 
their  names  and  references  to  their 
londing  company  for  investigation. 

Merchants  usually  are  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  stock  tm  hand.  W’ar 
conditions,  by  stimulating  purchas¬ 
ing  power  and  restricting  sujrplies, 
make  it  iucreasingly  essential  to 
safeguartl  all  merchandise.  Theie 
is  absolutely  no  reason  for  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  indifferetue  to  proper  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling,  storing  and  pro¬ 
tecting  merchandise.  Indifferent 
employees  have  usually  been  in¬ 
fected  by  indifference  exhibited  by 
their  superiors. 

A  C>hain  of  Opportunity 

Opportunities  for  theft  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  extremely  broad, 
and  are  open  to  both  employees 
and  the  public.  Exposure  starts 
with  delivery  of  goods  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  room  and  continues  through 
marking  or  ticketing  room,  stock 
rooms,  store  area  and  even  while 
the  merchandise  is  enroute  to  the 
customers. 

Stolen  goods  may  easily  be  dis- 
jtosed  of  in  large  quantities  through 
a  fence:  smaller  quantities  may  be 
stolen  for  personal  use  or  for  gifts 
or  sales  to  friends.  In  an  attempt 
to  defeat  efforts  to  locate  it,  sutlen 
merchandise  is  sometimes  changed 
to  conceal  its  identity.  It  might 
seem  that  large  lots  of  stolen  gotnls 
(Oiild  be  easily  traced,  but  usually 
they  are  rarely  found,  and  then 
onlv  after  long,  painstaking  search 
and  great  expense.  Petty  pilferage 
cannot  be  readily  detected  without 
accurate  inventory  records  and, 
despite  constant  vigilance,  may  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely. 

Oepartment  store  management 
may  feel  that  physical  safeguards 
like  enclosed  showcases,  locked 
doors  and  windows  wired  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  alarm  system  are  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection.  These  precautions  do  pro¬ 
tect  against  theft  by  outsiders,  but 
have  little  control  over  individual 
store  employees.  This  brings  up  a 
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jjuniion:  Does  management  help 
employees  to  stay  honest  by  using 
evcr\  practical  safeguard  to  protect 
employees  from  their  own  weak¬ 
nesses?  Bonding  companies  well 
know  that  set-backs  like  unexpect¬ 
ed  sitkness  or  financial  trouble 
olien  tempt  the  most  implicitly 
trusted  employee. 

W'e  know  from  experience  that 
inadequate  supervision  and  infre- 
(|nent  or  inefficient  audits  increase 
temptation  and  encourage  em- 
plovee  dishonesty.  C>onversely,  care- 
Inl  supervision  makes  defalcations 
difficult,  and  frequent  audits  usual¬ 
ly  rletect  wrong-doing  l>efore  the 
Irrss  reaches  serious  proportions. 

Kinployers  may  know  this  and 
lollow  these  lundamentals  in  their 
aitounting  routines,  but  too  few 
aie  aware  of  the  manv  valuable 
services  rendered  l)y  their  bonding 
roinpanies. 

Bonding  companies  prevent  loss 
with  a  “Loss  Prevention  Siirvev”  of 
accounting  systems,  procedures, 
and  methods  of  internal  control,  to 
disclose  loopholes  through  which  a 
dishonest  employee  could  create  a 
loss,  and  to  make  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  to  close  these  loopholes. 
Such  surveys  arc  a  logical  out- 
giowth  of  specialized  experience 
gained  by  a  l)onding  company  over 
many  years'  investigation  of  fidelity 
losses,  determination  of  their 
causes,  and  designing  accounting 
controls  to  prevent  recurrences  of 
loss. 

Bonding  com}>anies  investigate 
applicants  for  emjiloyment^  as  well 
as  all  employees.  These  investiga¬ 
tions  bring  to  light  the  background 
of  the  applicant,  his  parentage, 
schooling,  associates,  club  affilia¬ 
tions,  reputation,  home  life,  com¬ 
panions,  spending  habits  and  credit 
standing:  all  factors  that  every  em¬ 
ployer  should  always  consider  for 
his  own  protection. 

Bonding  companies  reinvestigate 
employees  in  positions  of  trust  re- 
gaidless  of  their  length  of  service. 
This  they  can  do  without  embar¬ 
rassment  to  the  management  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  em¬ 
ployee.  An  employer  should  ask 
himself:  What  do  we  know  of  the 
home  life,  habits  and  reputation  of 
our  most  trusted  employees?  Not 
infrequently  a  fidelity  loss  investi¬ 
gation  reveals  extravagant  living— 


Plans  have  Ireen  filed,  and  ap- 
jiroved  by  the  Caty  of  New  York, 
to  transform  the  store  plant  of 
Gertz,  Long  Island,  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  pictured  above.  The  present 
store  area  will  lie  doubled,  by  ex¬ 
pansion  onto  adjoining  property 
already  owned  by  Gertz.  Among 
the  improvements  scheduled  are: 
ten  new  escalators,  a  super-system 
of  air  conditioning,  sound-absorb¬ 
ing  ceilings,  completely  concealed 
interior  lighting,  a  thousand-seat 


a  §5,0(K)  a  year  man  spending 
SI 0,000  a  year— a  danger  sign  which 
would  have  been  revealed  quickly 
by  a  character  investigation. 

Yfiti,  as  a  Ixindholder,  may  ask, 
“What  part  of  an  inventory  short¬ 
age  can  be  recovered  under  a  fideli¬ 
ty  bond?”  The  answer  is:  “That 
jiart  which  can  be  conclusively 
proved  to  lie  directly  due  to  the 
dishonesty  of  employees.”  Since 
fidelity  bonds  do  not  afford  pro¬ 
tection  against  losses  or  shortages 
resulting  from  causes  other  than 
employees’  dishonesty,  accounting 
records  should  provide  for  the 
recording  of  normal  inventory 
shrinkage  as  contrasted  with 
excessh'e  shrinkage,  which  might 
prove  to  lie  due  to  employee  dis- 
lionesty.  A  normal  shrinkage  fac¬ 
tor  may  best  be  determined  by  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  the  use  of  per¬ 
petual  inventory  records,  and  fre- 
(pient  comparisons  of  book  figures 
with  the  results  of  actual  physical 
counts  of  stock  on  hand. 

Even  though  an  inventory  short¬ 
age  may  prove  to  be  recoverable 


auditorium,  a  public  address  loud 
speaker  system  (jxissibly  equipped 
for  later  installation  of  television) , 
a  new  refrigeration  plant  for  fur 
storage.  The  present  parking  space 
will  lie  expanded  to  acctimmodate 
1.500  cars  at  a  time. 

.Selling  space  will  be  doubled  for 
most  of  the  present  departments, 
and  special  attention  is  being  paid 
to  sections  for  major  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  and  home  maintenance 
equipment. 


under  a  fidelity  bond,  it  is  well  to 
make  every  effort  to  minimize  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  losses,  as  your  fidelity 
IkiikI  will  reimburse  you  only  up 
to  the  limits  of  the  coverage  pur- 
( based;  you  will  not  be  reimbursed 
for  any  amount  in  excess  of  the 
bond  limits,  nor  for  the  time  spent 
inxestigating  the  loss,  nor  for  the 
employee  lost  as  a  result  of  his  self- 
demonstrated  undesirability. 

Review  your  own  inventory  sys¬ 
tem  and  personnel  procedures  in 
the  light  of  the  cases  cited— which 
have  been  chosen  at  random— and 
by  using  the  following  question¬ 
naire.  Give  careful  attention  to 
your  answers,  as  a  negative  response 
indicates  a  loophole  which  should 
be  closed. 

Inventories 

1.  Are  weekly  physical  inventor¬ 
ies  taken  of  valuable  jewelry, 
silverware,  furs,  high  priced 
men’s  and  women’s  suits,  etc.? 
If  so,  is  the  physical  count 
checked  with  the  unit  control 
for  such  items? 
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4. 


6. 


8. 


9. 


Are  frequent  test  counts  made 
of  other  merchandise  and  com¬ 
plete  physical  inventories  tak¬ 
en  at  periodic  intervals  during 
the  year? 

Do  these  inventories  include 
all  locations  as  well  as  mer¬ 
chandise  in  outside  or  bonded 
warehouses? 

Are  all  inventory  sheets  pre¬ 
numbered,  prepared  by  one 
crew  of  employees  and  checked 
by  another? 

Do  the  physical  inventories 
make  proper  allowance  for 
goods  in  transit,  either  incom¬ 
ing  or  outgoing? 

Are  containers  of  merchandise 
spot  checked  by  opening  cans 
or  cases  picked  at  random? 

Is  all  pricing  done  at  current 
retail  prices? 

Are  the  prices  (shown  on  sales 
tags)  ■  entered  by  employees 
other  than  those  who  list  the 
inventory? 

Are  these  prices  checked  by 
the  Accounting  Department? 

a.  Do  they  correspond  with 
prices  on  invoices  (for  same 
items)  ? 

b.  Are  all  price  adjustments 
recorded  on  the  price  ad¬ 
justment  form  (markdown 
form)  ? 


10.  If  stock  records  are  main¬ 
tained,  are  they  brought  into 
agreement  with  the  physical 
inventory  of  actual  quantities 
on  hand,  with  adjustments  ap- 
pro\'ed  by  an  officer? 

11.  Is  all  merchandise  thoroughly 
checked  upon  receipt? 

12.  .\re  all  sales  recorded  in  the 
salesbooks  and  cash  registers? 

1 3.  .\re  sales  of  obsolete  materials, 
scrap  and  containers  controlled 
and  accounted  for  on  inven¬ 
tory  records? 

14.  .\re  transfers  between  depart¬ 
ments  and  stores  properly  re¬ 
corded? 

1.5.  .\re  inventory  work  sheets  re¬ 
tained  for  at  least  six  years? 

I().  Is  the  physical  inventory  taken 
at  least  once  a  year  under  the 
supervision  of  independent 
Public  .Accountants? 

17.  -Are  proper  measures  taken  to 
protect  inventories  against 
breakage,  evaporation,  shrink¬ 
age  and  other  physical  losses? 

18.  Are  supplies  kept  physically 
separate  and  under  control  of  a 
storekeeper? 

19.  Is  a  record  kept  and  checked 
periodically  of  the  custodians 
of  all  keys  to  the  locks  on  stor¬ 
age  rooms  and  warehouses? 

20.  Are  watchmen,  detectives  or 
shoppers  employed  to  guard 


Lord  8C  Taylor  Honors  War  Scientists 


ORD  &  TAYLOR’S  ailnual 
.American  Design  .Awards  were 
presented  this  year  to  the  National 
-Academy  of  Science,  in  recognition 
of  the  thousands  of  civilian  scien¬ 
tists  without  whom  the  war  could 
not  have  been  waged.  Six  scientists 
were  honored  individually  for  the 
contributions  they  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations  have  made  to  the  war 
effort.  -At  their  request  the  total 
award  sum  of  .825,000  was  presented 
to  the  -Academy  as  the  body  which 
represents  all  scientific  endeavor  in 
•America.  These  men  were:  Dr.  A'an- 
nevar  Bush,  director  of  the  Office 
of  .Scientific  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment:  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Defense  Re¬ 
search  Committee;  Dr.  Karl  T. 
Compton,  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technologv 
and  Chief  of  the  Field  Service  for 
the  National  Defense  Research 


Committee;  Dr.  .A.  Newton  Rich¬ 
ards,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Medical  Research;  Dr.  Jerome 
C.  Hunsaker,  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  -Advisory  Committee  for 
-Aeronautics;  and  Dr.  Ross  G.  Har¬ 
rison,  chairman  pf  the  National 
Research  Council. 

In  an  address  in  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  many  wartime  scientific 
achievements,  Walter  Moving,  Lord 
&  Taylor’s  president,  compared 
the  pooling  of  the  scientific  brains 
of  the  nation  to  the  mobilization 
of  our  armed  forces. 

“When  peace  reigns  again,”  lie 
said,  “and  we  turn  our  energies  to 
rebuilding  our  great  land,  the  work 
of  these  men  will  be  reflected  in  all 
of  the  nation’s  endeavors.  Our  new 
knowledge  of  food,  of  clothing,  of 
metal,  will  give  us  products  we  can¬ 
not  now  imagine.  The  miracles  of 
medicine  will  save  millions  fiom 
disease  and  from  death.’’ 


against  breaks,  thefts  or  shop 
lifting? 

2 1 .  -Are  warehouses  and  store 
buildings  protected  against  en- 
trv  by  outsiders  after  fjusiness 
hours  by  means  of  wire  fences, 
locked  gates,  Imrglar  alarms, 
etc.? 

Personnel 

22.  -Are  all  applicants  for  employ¬ 
ment  required  to  fill  out  an  ap¬ 
plication  form  listing  previous 
employers  (showing  each  peri¬ 
od  of  employment) ,  business 
and  personal  references,  etc.? 

23.  Does  this  form  ask  the  appli¬ 
cant; 

a.  “Have  you  previously  been 
l)onded;  if  so,  by  what 
Gompany?” 

I).  “Is  there  anything  in  your 
past  record  which  might 
prevent  your  lieing  bond¬ 
ed?” 

21.  .Are  all  references  (previous 
employers  and  personal)  care¬ 
fully  investigated  through  pro¬ 
tective  and  credit  bureaus? 

25.  -Are  all  gaps  in  the  applicant’s 
employment  history  checked? 

2(*.  -Are  applicants  for  positions  of 
trust  required  to  submit  a  re¬ 
cent  inexpensive  photograph? 

27.  -Are  employees  in  position  of 
trust  required  to  take  annual 
vacations  and  relief  employees 
required  to  submit  a  report  of 
any  irregularities  they  encoutit- 

•  er? 

General 

28.  -Are  special  efforts  made  to  pre¬ 
clude  occupancy  of  interlock¬ 
ing  positions  of  trust  by  a 
single  employee? 

29.  Do  you  rotate  employees  in 
positions  of  trust  at  irregular 
and  unannounced  intervals? 

30.  Have  all  previously  dishonest 
employees  been  dismissed,  and 
have  they  been  reported  to  the 
police? 

31.  -Are  safe  combinations  changed 
periodically  and  at  all  times 
when  an  employee  who  has 
been  entrusted  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  leaves  your  employ? 

32.  .Are  employees  w'ho  frequently 
leave  the  store  during  business 
hours  checked? 

33.  -Are  night  employees  checked 
out  by  a  responsible  employee? 
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Not  just  words . . . 
a  business  future! 


“Retail-Minded  Kelvinator”  is  more  than 
a  phrase  . . . 

It  sums  up  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
Kelvinator  franchise  and  the  Kelvinator  way 
of  doing  business. 

It  means  a  sounder  way  of  business  thinking 
...  a  better  way  of  business  life  for  the  men 
who  make  up  the  finest  retail  organization 
in  the  appliance  industry. 

It  means  a  futiure  for  those  who  become  a  part 
of  this  retail  organization  ...  a  position  of 
^gnity  and  importance  in  their  commvmities 
. . .  and  soimder  business  opportunity  for  the 
long  pull  after  the  first  big  years  pf  the 
postwar  boom  are  past. 

The  principle  of  “retail-minded  thinking,^’ 
on  which  the  Kelvinator  Franchise  is  bai^, 
has  set  new  standards  in  business  and  human 
relations  for  this  industry  because  its  main 
premise  is  this:  Kelvinator  feels  that  no  sale  is 
completed  until  the  product  leaves  the 
retailer’s  floor. 

Every  word,  every  thought  in  the  Kelvinator 
Franchise  is  conditioned  by  this  basic  “retail- 
minded”  concept.  That  is  why  the  Kelvinator 
Franchise  provides  for  . . . 

A  Limited  Number  of  Dealers  .  .  .  with  each 
dealer  big  enough  to  cover  his  market  and  each 
market  adequate  to  insure  a  sound,  highly 


profitable  return  .  .  .  year  in  and  year  out .  .  . 
on  his  investment  of  time,  money  and  effort. 
And  the  net  result  of  this  Kelvinator  selective 
market  and  dealer  policy  is  .  .  .  more  sales 
per  dealer. 

Retail-Minded  Product  Policies  ...  a  line  of 
products  so  simplified  and  compact  as  to  reduce 
retailer’s  investments  in  invento^  to  the 
lowest  in  the  industry.  This  retail-minded 
policy  enables  Kelvinator  Retailers  to 
concentrate  on  high-imit-of-sale,  voliune 
products  .  .  .  with  no  slow-moving,  low-volume 
models  to  raise  inventory  costs  and  cut 
turnover. 

Competitive  Prices  ...  Kelvinator’s  aim  will  be 
to  continue  its  competitive  pricing  policy  with 
a  proven  step-up  plan  offering  visible,  s^ble 
featiures  and  values  at  each  step  .  .  .  thus 
providing  a  much  higher  vmit  per  sale. 

Retail-Minded  Merchandising  .  .  .  advertising, 
sales  promotion  and  a  full  sales  training 
program  built  from  the  retailer’s  point  of  view 
and  designed  to  move  products  off  the  floor 
into  the  homes  of  users. 

This  is  what  “Retail-Minded  Kelvinator” 
means  .  .  .  This  is  why  Kelvinator  Retailers 
know  that  the  Kelvinator  Franchise  is  the 
most  valuable  in  the  industry  today! 


/^ao£ca^tce  Au£u,<t^ 


1 


DIVISION  OF  NASH-KELVIN  ATOR  CORPORATION 
Kenosha  *  Milwaukee  *  DETROIT  *  Grand  Raptds  *  Lonsing 


cry  Sunday  4:30-j 
P.  M.  CWr  for  Hm 
NASH-KllVINAT 
AADIO  SHOW,  Starr  ini 
ANDKIWS  SISTERS-^Ovor 
tfi#  Mfirn  Bhm  Natwork 
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By  John  W.  Hahn 


A  Month  in  History 

May  1945  may  not  l)e  considered 
by  historians  years  lienee  as  the 
most  exeiutid  month  in  history, 
but  we  have  so  recorded  it  in  our 
little  book.  We  can  think  of  no 
two  events  ever  happeniiiff  in  one 
month  to  come  anywhere  near  ap¬ 
proaching  in  world-wide  import¬ 
ance  the  defeat  of  Germany— the 
most  highly  organized  fighting  force 
ever  conceived  until  we  built  a  bet¬ 
ter  one— and  the  opening  of  delib¬ 
erations  by  the  decent  nations  of 
the  world  in  San  Francisco  in  an 
earnest  attempt  to  create  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  prevent  future  wars. 
It  was  fitting,  too,  that  both  of 
these  events  should  occur  in  the 
same  month.  Each  helped  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  significance  of  the 
other. 

*  *  ^ 

Now  it’s  on  to  Japan  with  the 
7th  War  Loan  as  the  first  hurdle 
for  us  on  the  home  front.  The 
same  fellas  who  now  think  it  will 
be  a  pushover  for  us  to  handle 
Japan,  a  few  years  ago  were  pre¬ 
dicting  that  a  war  with  the  little 
yellow  men  of  Nippon  woujd  take 
just  about  all  we  had  to  win.  The 
military  men  and  the  boys  who  are 
doing  the  fighting  don’t  think  it 
will  be  a  cinch.  When  they  say  it 
will  be  then  will  be  time  enough 
for  us  to  think  so. 

V-E  Displays 

The  victory  over  Germany  an¬ 
nouncement  early  this  month  may 
not  have  had  the  spontaneity  of 
1918’s  celebration,  nevertheless 
there  was  a  great  rejoicing  all  over 
the  land  to  know  that  probably  the 
toughest  of  our  enemies  had  sur¬ 
rendered.  Many  retail  stores  ready 
for  the  event  arranged  windows  or 
store  fronts  in  keeping  with  the 
great  event.  Notable  among  these 
was  The  Edw.  Malley  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  whose  store  front 
shown  above  attracted  wide  local 
comment.  The  display  w’as  de¬ 
signed  for  V-E  Day,  made  up  in 


The  V-E  store  front  display  of  the  Edw.  .Malley  Co.,  New  Haven. 
Floodlighted  at  night,  the  decorations  got  coininiinity-wide  attention. 


sections  last  summer.  It  took  two 
days  to  put  it  in  place  following 
the  announcement  of  victory.  .At 
night  the  decorations  are  flood¬ 
lighted. 

In  New  A’ork,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
unfurled  what  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  .American  Hag  from  the  8th 
floor  balcony  on  the  Broadway 
front.  It  measured  80  x  160  feet 
and  reached  to  the  2nd  floor.  Be¬ 
neath  it  was  placed  a  set  of  Bri¬ 
tish,  Chinese,  French  and  Russian 
flags,  held  by  two  massive  mailed 
fists. 

is  It  Tim*  for  Ordor-Taking? 

The  boys  on  the  production  end 
are  not  doing  much  talking  yet 
about  reconversion,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn.  What  they  say,  when 
they  say  anything,  sounds  to  us  like 
vague  promises  that  do  not  com¬ 
mit  them  to  anything  especially. 
The  most  definite  thing  we  have 
heard  is,  “We  will  be  able  to  make 
delivery  three,  four  or  six  months, 
after  we  get  the  green  light  to  go 
ahead.”  They  seem  not  to  have 
forgotten  the  limb  they  got  way 
out  on  last  fall  and  the  long 
scramble  back.  However,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Wl’B  and  the  W.MC  is  to  per¬ 
mit  reconversion  as  tpiickly  as  sur¬ 
plus  material  and  manpower  can 
l:e  spared  from  the  war  effort.  Un¬ 
less  we  experience  a  setback  in  our 
war  progress  there  untjuestionably 


will  be  more  and  more  signs  from 
now  on  that  factories  are  being  re¬ 
leased  for  civilian  production  as 
cjuickly  as  they  no  longer  are  need¬ 
ed  for  munitions  making. 

Some  manufacturers,  we  hear,  are 
and  have  been  for  some  time  taking 
orders  for  products  that  have  not 
been  available  since  the  w'ar  began. 
No  promises  as  to  delivery  dates 
or  (piantities  are  given— just  taking 
orders  to  fill  when  and  if  they  can. 
«  *  * 

Whether  or  not  this  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  under  present  conditions  wc 
have  no  opinion.  .Some  retail  stores 
too  are  building  priority  lists,  main¬ 
ly  by  advertising  that  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  posttvar  delivery.  We 
listened  recently  wdiile  a  manidac- 
turer  of  electrical  appliances  gave 
his  reasons  why  his  company  is  not 
accepting  orders  on  such  a  basis. 
Briefly,  he  argued  that  the  only 
sound  way  to  do  business  is  to  show 
what  you  have  to  sell,  give  a  deliv¬ 
ery  date  and  take  the  order  with 
the  knowledge  and  belief  that  it 
will  be  filled.  This,  he  said,  his 
company  is  not  yet  ready  to  do— 
and  he  doubted  if  other  concerns 
in  his  line  can  do  it  either,  right 
now. 

Durable  Goods — Up  Front! 

Needless  to  say,  plans  are  going 
forward  just  as  fast  as  conditions 
warrant.  Manufacturers  of  radios 
and  refrigerators  and  such  other 
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Every  week,  in  the  Business  Section  of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  there  is  a  brief 
but  over-all  summary  of  retail  store  sales  throughaut  the  country,  based  on  both 
Federal  Reserve  reports  and  special  dispatches  to  The  New  York  Times. 

This  service  is  invaluable  to  retailers  and  manufacturers  alike,  and  it  is  only  one 
of  the  many  offered  by  The  Times.  For  in  addition  to  the  general  business  news 
and  the  tremendous  volume  of  retail  advertising,  both  of  great  interest,  there  are 
the  “Arrival  of  Buyers"  column,  the  resident  buyers’  reports,  “The  Merchant’s  Point 
of  View,”  and  “Best  Promotions  in  Week". 

Because  The  New  Yark  Times  provides  this  information  which  is  vital  to  their  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  a  complete  coverage  of  world  news,  the  trade  turns  invariably 
to  The  Times. 


Sijie  ^|0rk  Simcis 

Alt  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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products  for  which  there  is  now  an 
anxiously  waiting  market  are  con¬ 
cerned  lest  department  stores  fail  to 
realize  how  important  it  will  be  to 
provide  adequate  and  accessible 
space  for  these  and  similar  items  as 
thev  Itegin  to  come  off  the  assembly 
line.  They  would  like  to  see  the 
stores  make  rttom  on  the  main  floor 
if  that  is  at  all  possible  during  the 
early  stages  to  accommodate  the 
customers,  who  otherwise  may  find 
it  more  convenient  to  drop  into 
small  neighborhood  stores  where 
the  display  is  convenientlv  arranged 
just  off  the  street. 

It  may  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  give 
some  thought  to  this  right  now,  if 
it  has  not  already  been  done.  .\s 
a  matter  of  fact  we  hear  that  some 
stores  have  made  plans  to  britig  the 
electrical  appliance  secti»)n,  for  in- 
staiue,  forward  to  a  conimanding 
position  near  or  in  front  of  the  ele¬ 
vators  on  the  fI(Mir  the  department 
has  always  occupied.  We  have  been 
told  also  that  in  some  cases  stores 
have  made  arrangements  to  rent  a 
store  building  adjacent  for  the  dis¬ 
play  and  sale  of  such  products 
which  it  is  believed  will  be  in  big 
tlemaml.  They  are  trying  to  make 
it  convenient  for  the  consumer  to 
buv  in  their  stores. 

Custofflcr  "Loyalty" 

.Shoppers  are  never  loyal  to  a 
store,  but  they  are  to  a  department, 

.  said  the  director  of  a  well-known 
research  organization  at  a  meeting 
we  attended  recently.  We  have 
always  believed  that  shoppers 
patronize  a  certain  department  not 
from  any  sense  of  loyalty,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  right  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  them.  When  the  de¬ 
partment  fails  to  do  so,  awav  goes 
the  customer.  The  old  idea  that 
getting  a  customer  young  insures 
loyalty  until  old  age  long  since  has 
been  discarded.  This  with  depart¬ 
ments  as  well  as  stores. 

Air  Froight 

As  everyone  knows,  there  will  be 
a  tremendous  development  in  air 
travel  after  the  war.  What  every¬ 
one  doesn’t  know  apparently,  are 
some  of  the  questions  concerning 
air  transportation  of  merchandise. 
The  Railway  Express  .Agency  at¬ 
tempts  to  supply  this  information 
in  a  well  designed  “Quizzical  Quiz” 
booklet  with  all  the  answers. 


Appliance  Merchandiser 


Edward  M.  Darrow,  who  this 
month  l>etame  manager  of  the 
.Small  Electrical  .\ppliantes  and 
Major  .Appliances  and  Home 
Insulation  Departments  at  1.. 
Bamberger  &  (a>..  Newark.  N.  ). 
He  was  formerly  manager  of  gro¬ 
ceries.  licpiors,  candies,  etc. 


Packaging  for  Light  Bulbs 

rhe  prediction  was  made  at  a 
meeting  the  other  day  that  six  and  a 
half  million  families  will  have  new 
or  additional  lluorescetit  lighting 
after  the  war.  This,  said  the  maiut- 
facturer,  can  be  done  within  a  year 
or  two  after  total  victory.  His  in¬ 
formation  on  consumer  detuand 
was  gathered  by  a  national  survey, 
and  as  might  be  expected,  the 
kitchen  was  put  first  on  the  list  to 


receive  modern  type  of  lighting- 
bathroom  and -bedroom  wete  next 
in  that  order.  Most  lighting  l)ulbs. 
he  disclosed,  are  purchased  in  gro- 
eery  stores,  with  variety  and  liartl- 
ware  stores  coming  in  for  their 
share  along  with  utilities. 

Questioning  brought  out  that 
the  percentage  sold  Iry  department 
stores  was  so  small  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  ligures.  W'e  sup|x>se 
this  is  understandable,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  problem  of  fragility 
could  be  overcome,  perhaps,  by 
packaging— say  a  half  dozen  or 
'more  in  a  cardboard  carton  similar 
to  the  package  introduced  by  one 
of  .America’s  foremost  bottlers  of 
soda  pop.  Women  are  the  l)ig  buy¬ 
ers  of  lighting  bulbs— yvomen  arc 
the  big  buyers  in  the  cle|)artment 
stores— they  probably  could  lie  in¬ 
duced  to  buy  bulbs  along  with 
other  purchases.  The  carton  would 
not  only  Ire  convenient  for  carry¬ 
ing,  but  would  supply  a  place  for 
safe  storage  at  home. 

Books  for  Business  Men 

f'he  neyv  Executive  Book  Forum 
created  Iry  Marshall  Field  &  (!io., 
should  make  a  hit  yvith  busy  execu¬ 
tives  in  and  around  (dticago.  .A 
revieyving  staff  sifts  publishers'  lists, 
reads  and  reviews  all  the  best  Ixroks 
on  management  problems.  Reviews 


Wyman  Message 


NOW  and  POSTWAR 

Remember.  .  . 

IN  NORTHERN  INDIANA 

it’s 

GEORGE  WYMAN  &  CO. 

Sttak  Btnls  FtuitH}  Stmt  ^ 

SINCE  1860 


Seeking  a  “handle”  that  yvould 
be  suitable  for  the  entire  scope  of 
its  consumer  and  vendor  relations 
program,  George  ^Vyman  &  Co.  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.  has  selected  the 
message  shoyvn  above. 

Cards  bearing  the  message  were 
mailed  early  this  month  to  the 
store’s  chief  vendors,  and  periodic 
newspaper  insertions  and  radio  an¬ 
nouncements  are  being  used.  .As 
soon  as  yvar  restrictions  permit  the 
store  will  institute  a  billboard  cam- 


Builds  Prestige 

paign. 

.According  to  John  B.  .McGrath, 
general  merchandise  manager  of 
Wyman’s,  one  of  the  chief  aims  in 
the  vendor  relations  program  is  to 
maintain  a  good  contact  yvith  ven¬ 
dor  accounts  which  the  store  has 
opened  during  the  past  tyvo  years. 
For  the  institutional  program  as  a 
yvhole  the  goal  is  perfectly  simple 
—Wyman’s  purpose  is  to  establish 
itself  as  the  leading  department 
store  in  its  area,  which  includes 
northern  Indiana  and  a  j>ortion  of 
southern  Michigan.  This  is  the 
second  year  of  a  long  range  insti¬ 
tutional  program.  Last  year  Wy¬ 
man’s  put  over  a  message  stressing 
“Confidence  —  confidence  in  our 
community,  our  customers,  our 
manufacturers,  and  ourselves.” 

Wyman’s  is  85  years  old.  .A  little 
over  a  year  ago  Mrs.  Elsie  L. 
Eldredge  succeeded  her  late  Ints- 
band  as  store  president. 
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getting  STIU^  MOR 

,OW  Wt’M  ®'  '  MACHINES’ 

.,OM  OUR  BOHROUOHS  MA 


Businessmen,  coping  with  changing  accounting  con¬ 
ditions  and  an  increasing  volume  of  work,  are  finding 
the  flexibility  of  Burroughs  machines  an  extremely  im- 
piortant  advantage.  And  Burroughs  systems  and  installa¬ 
tions  men  are  giving  them  important  help  with  their 
problems,  thanks  to  the  farsighted  policies  of  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  organization. 

These  Burroughs  men  have  had  years  of  intensive  train¬ 
ing  in  machine  accounting,  and  broad,  diversified 
experience  with  all  types  of  business  enterprise.  They 
have  been  working  continuously  with  officers  in  the 
armed  services,  government  officials  and  business  exec¬ 
utives — helping  them  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  they  now  have  .  .  .  helping  them  adapt  their 
machines  to  changing  conditions. 


Burroughs 

if  O 


IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


Burroughs  service  men  continue  to  provide  the  highest  type  of 
mechanical  service — dependable  in  war  just  as  before —  to  help 
keep  Burroughs  machines  throughout  the  nation  at  top  operat¬ 
ing  performance.  The  reference  files  of  u{>-to-date  machine 
accounting  information  maintained  in  all  Burroughs  offices  are 
another  service  playing  an  important  part  in  helping  users  get 
fullest  use  from  their  present  Burroughs  machines.  For  help  in 
meeting  ye«r  problems,  call  your  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


BOURINO,  accounting  and  statistical  machines  •  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPTIIES 
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UJEEK 


Sew-and-Save  Winners 


are  sent  four  limes  a  year  for  the 
present  in  a  brochure  to  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Executives  who  find  kk)  many 
things  competing  for  their  time 
may  at  a  glance  decide  what  Intoks 
they  are  interested  in  and  either 
telephone  or  mail  in  their  orders. 

Th*  P«ddl«r  Up«to>Dat« 

Door  to  door  selling  apparently 
is  alx)ut  to  be  given  a  20th  cen¬ 
tury  treatment,  with  streamlined. 
World  of  romorrow  fixings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  news  release  from  San 
Francisco.  “Store  to  Dtmr  on 
Wheels”,  it  is  called  by  its  spon¬ 
sor,  a  large  distributor  of  foods. 

This  may  sound  like  a  new  idea 
with  its  promised  alluring  trim¬ 
mings,  including  a  radio  walkie- 
talkie  which  will  keep  door  to  door 
salesmen  in  constant  contact  with 
parked  trucks— yet  basically  it  dif¬ 
fers  little  from  the  simpler  form  of 
packman  or  merchandise  wagon 
peddler  of  the  last  century  which 
gave  root  to  many  of  today’s  lead¬ 
ing  retail  institutions.  The  advent 
of  the  automobile  meant  that  there¬ 
after  the  woman  went  to  the  store 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  store  to 
come  to  her.  She  found  the  going 
pleasant  and  has  kept  it  up  over 
the  years. 

CrMfing  Corpct'ConsciousiiMS 

Few  industries  have  indicated 
more  sound  thinking  as  a  group  on 
postwar  selling  than  have  the  floor¬ 
covering  manufacturers.  They  real¬ 
ize  that  it  will  be  their  task  to  make 
the  public  really  carpet-conscious 
if  they  are  to  get  their  share  of 
the  consumer’s  postwar  dollar. 
■“Competition  after  the  war,”  said 
Arto  Funduklian,  sales  promotion 
manager  for  &  M.  Karag- 
heusian,  Inc.,  speaking  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Connecticut  Carpet  Club 
in  Hartford,  “will  consist  in  selling 
a  ‘living  concept’  to  the  consumer. 
All  our  selling  effort  has  to  bear 
one  central  fact  in  mind.  It  has  to 
demonstrate  continuously  just  what 
carp>ets  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
gracious  living.  Publicity,  display, 
promotions,  must  all  pound  this 
constructive  theme;  the  home  is  in¬ 
complete  without  carpet  that  gives 
the  luxury  of  quiet,  warmth,  and 
beauty.” 

At  about  the  same  time,  William 
T.  Snaith,  head  of  the  retail  de- 


eniphasize  the  necessity  of  the 
proper  wool  rug  or  carpet  in  a 
good  decorative  scheme.  The  de¬ 
partment  should  exploit  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  grouping  floor  coverings 
by  function  as  well  as  by  style, 
arranging  n;erchandisc  under  r(H)in 
headings. 

Ceiling  Unlimited! 

The  old  argument  of  how  much 
longer  (an  department  stores  con¬ 
tinue  to  heat  last  year’s  figures  lias 
been  dusted  off  and  brought  out 
for  renewed  coiuersation,  if  not  by 
store  men  then  bv  some  of  the 
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She’s  delishtful  and  alluring ...  and  she’s  as  wise  as  she  is  lovely. 
With  a  practiced  eye  (or  beauty/ she  nevertheless  wants  more  than 
eye>appeal  in  all  her  (rocks  and  finery.  That’s  why  Fibres  and 
Fabrics  DuraBeau  Finished  are  the  ones  on  which  she  is  "sold." 
So(t  to  the  hand  and  a  joy  to  the  eye/  they  have  the  qualities  o( 
wear  and  durability  demanded  by  Miss  Springtime/  1945. 


R*fl.U.S.A.aCaiMda  FINISHES 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.,  Mfra.ofTexUleSoaps,Softeners,OiU,  Finishes*  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,Phila.34,Pa.*St.Catharine8,Ont.,Can, 
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vendors  who  sell  the  stores.  Years 
ago  the  question  was  not  so  easy 
to  answer  as  it  is  today.  Of  course, 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  spendable  income,  coupled 
with  the  increased  standards  of 
living  by  .\mericans  generally  just 
about  tells  the  story.  Spendable 
income  for  1944  has  liecn  esti¬ 
mated  at  nearly  S138  billions 
after  taxes,  w’hile  in  1918  it  was 
about  S5b  billions.  Just  so  long  as 
consumer  wants  increase  as  they 
have  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  and  income  keeps  the  pace 
century  and  income  keeps  the  pace, 
on  beating  last  year’s  ligures. 

Traffic  Trouble  Ahead 

T.  B.  Johnson,  superintendent 
of  delivery  for  Marshall  Field  & 
Conqtany,  speaking  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  eleventh  annual  safety  ban¬ 
quet  for  delivery  men,  forecast  a 
tremendous  increase  in  street  and 
highway  traffic  density  once  the 
nation’s  automobile  plants  convert 
to  civilian  production.  “This  will 
happen,’’  he  said,  “before  we  have 
time  to  build  super  highways  be¬ 
tween  cities  or  put  multi-leveled 
streets  and  other  traffic  devices  into 
our  cities.  Usually  streets  and  high¬ 
ways  follow  traffic  problems  instead 
of  leading  them,  and  that  seems 
likely  to  be  true  for  a  time  at  least 
after  the  war.’’  He  said  freight  in 
the  air  also  will  mean  that  ground 
schedules  will  have  to  be  speeded 
up  to  meet  competition. 

Order  of  the  Day 

Good  bye.  Old  Hun,  your  day  is 
done 

You  were  no  “Superman  ” 

Now  for  the  Japs,  we'll  set  our 
traps 

As  quickly  as  we  can. 

So  we  must  now,  and  we  know  how. 
Sell  War  Bonds  extery  day, 

To  buy  more  tons  of  planes  and 
guns 

And  bring  the  Japs  at  bay. 

Our  job  is  done  when  war  is  won, 
So  let  us  not  delay. 

Let’s  do  our  part  with  willing 
heart 

’Til  final  V-J  Day! 

Lester  W.  Hink, 

J.  F.  Hink  ir  Son,  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  Commander-in-Chief , 
Rangers  of  the  Retailer’s 
Third  Army. 


Clocked  hat  in  champagne  colored 
felt,  one  of  the  tailored  group  in 
the  Lenesta  collection.’ 

As  the  Tallulah  Bankhead  pic¬ 
ture,  Royal  Scandal”,  opened 
in  New  York,  Stein  &  Blaine  intro- 
ditced  a  collection  of  hats  inspired 
by  those  worn  in  the  movie.  De¬ 
signed  by  Lenesta,  the  hats  are  be¬ 
ing  shown  by  stores  throughout  the 
countrv  in  presentations  tied  in 
with  the  film.  Stein  &  Blaine  gave 
them  a  window. 

The  high  Russian  headdress 
called  the  shapka  is  adapted  by 
Lenesta  into  extremely  feminine 


“Stay  Young  in  Cottons”  was  the 
theme  of  a  fashion  show  staged  last 
month  by  The  Cotton-Textile  In¬ 
stitute.  “For  decades,”  said  Vir¬ 
ginia  Jewel,  fashion  director  of  the 
Institute  and  commentator  during 
the  show’,  “w’omen  past  thirty  have 
been  convinced  that  they  could  not 
tvear  cotton  except  in  house  dresses, 
and  most  of  them  still  believe  that 
cotton  calls  for  young  faces  and 
very  slim  figures.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  more  truth  than  poetry  in 
this  claim,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  both  converters  and  garment 
manufacturers  designed  for  the  very 
young  and  ignored  the  older 
woman.” 

However,  she  continued,  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  there 
has  been  an  increased  output  of 
dark  colors  and  more  sophisticated 
prints  and  designs  in  cotton  fab¬ 
rics  for  city  wear.  Miss  Jew’el 
pointed  out  that  while  a  black 
crepe  dress  would  erase  a  couple  of 


The  Czarina  hat  is  in  several  tones 
of  beige  veiling,  wreathed  with 
gold  (lowers  and  seed  ]}earls. 

cocktail  and  dinner  hats;  a  group 
of  felt  bicornes  trimmed  with  black 
braid  is  based  on  the  cocked  hats 
of  18th  century  Russian  guards¬ 
men;  and  the  mob  cap  of  the 
same  period  is  interpreted  in  five 
thicknesses  of  illusion  net  tied  at 
the  center  front  with  narrow  black 
\elvet  ribbon.  Cihampagne  satin  is 
molded  into  small  bergeres  and 
totpies.  The  single  color  theme  of 
champagne  and  black  is  used 
throughout. 


inches  from  a  woman’s  girth,  a 
properly  styled  cotton  dress  would 
erase  ten  years  from  her  age  appear¬ 
ance. 

For  round-the-clock  wear  a 
Itlouse  wardrobe  was  shown,  with 
basic  dark  skirts.  It  was  also  dem¬ 
onstrated  that,  contrary  to  poptilar 
belief,  the  new  cajj  sleeves  look  well 
on  the  older  woman,*  if  her  arms 
are  not  too  heavy. 

To  emphasize  that  a  woman  of 
any  age  could  be  a  lovely  bride  in 
cotton,  a  gray  haired  model  was 
presented  in  a  long  sleeved  fuchsia 
eyelet  batiste.  For  the  active  older 
tvoman  there  were  cotton  clothes 
for  bicycling,  hiking  and  sunback 
clothes. 

The  Institute  announced  that 
follow-up  work  will  be  carried  on 
with  mills,  converters,  cutters, 
stores  and  the  fashion  press  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  broad  acceptance  of  cotton 
fashions  for  mature  women  when 
cottons  are  plentiful  again. 


Cotton  Fashions  for  Older  Women 
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IT  SEEMS  LIKE  YESTERDAY... 


Looking  back  over  our  25  years  from  the  sentimental  stand¬ 
point,  the  time  seems  incredibly  short.  A  mere  snap  of  the 
fingers  from  then  until  now. 

It’s  only  when  we  think  in  terms  of  progress  that  the 
years  seem  so  long  and  full.  Rayon  has  developed  from  the 
days  of  “artificial  silk’’  into  one  of  the  world’s  great  in¬ 
dustries.  Its  employment  record  is  envi¬ 
able.  \^lth  its  own  growth,  rayon  has  V 
stimulated  expansion  in  many  allied  a 
fields.  It  has  provided  American  women  M 
with  the  famous  “best-dressed”  tag.  \  ' 

Tubize,  too,  can  check  off  the  impor-  M 
tant  milestones  in  its  quarter  century  of  M 
progress.  Pigment  delustered  yarns,  for 


one.  Abraded  yarns.  Early  development  of  fine  sizes. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  only  the  most  optimistic  among 
us  could  have  foreseen  the  wide  and  varied  application  of 
synthetic  fiber.  No  crystal  ball  could  have  prophesied  how 
successfully  rayon  would  meet  the  many  and  varied  split- 
hair  specifications  of  World  War  II. 

From  here,  the  future  looms  big,  but 
-  believable.  Alone,  or  in  combination 

\  with  other  fibers,  rayon  will  reach  fur- 

''  \  ther  and  further  out  into  the  fields  of 

yV  I  \  fashion,  housewares,  industry.  Along 
k  J  w  1—^  \  yv  ith  our  rising  standard  of  living,  rayon 
^  will  consistently  follow  its  forward 
^  course  of  ever-expanding  usefulness. 


tubize  rayon  corporation  •  2  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y.  •  Acetate  and  Viscose  Rayon  Yarns  and  Fabrics 
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Some  Non-Selling  Departments  That 
Deserve  Better-Paid  Management 


By  Fred  Simi'son, 

Traflic  Manager,  Broadway  Deljartnient  Store,  Los  Angeles 

pan  of  lilt*  ji[OfKls  have  Ijccn  sliipjjcd 


You  tan  tag  y«>ur  iralfie  and 
sunk  depai'inienis  with  the 
|)hrase  “non-selling".  But. 
says  Mr.  .Simpson,  that  won't 
tore  tlieir  tendency  to  lose 
money  lor  you  that  could  be 
turned  into  a  proiit  by  gocMl 
management.  (>o(mI  managt*- 
ment  means  gocKi  managers; 
and  these,  he  thinks,  are 
worth  a  bigger  investment 
in  salary. 

IN  the  first  department  store  I 
was  connected  with  cpiite  a  few 
years  ago,  departments  not  en¬ 
gaged  directly  with  selling  were 
known  as  the  non-producing  de¬ 
partments.  Years  later,  some  kind 
store  executive  evolved  the  bright 
idea  of  using  the  term  non-selling 
when  referring  to  these  orphans  of 
store  operations. 

When  it  came  to  hiring  mana¬ 
gers  for  selling  departments,  money 
was  no  particular  consideration  if 
it  was  apparent  that  the  right  man 
had  been  found  for  the  job.  In 
many  instances  no  such  chre  was 
taken  when  it  became  necessarv  to 
employ  personnel  to  manage  such 
important  non-selling  divisions  as 
'I'raffic,  Receiving,  Marking,  Ware¬ 
house  and  Stock. 

Perhaps  today  there  is  cpiite  an 
improvement  in  this  situation  and 
particularly  in  stores  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  a  considerable  distance  from 
chief  sources  of  supply.  However, 
it  is  my  honest  opinion  that  many 
retail  stores  are  today  still  losing  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  by  not 
having  well  trained  and  competent 
peojile  managing  these  important 
non-selling  operations. 

.\  number  of  store  managements 
only  see  the  tangihle  profits  made 
by  the  selling  departments  and 
overlcxik  the  intangible  losses  which 
occur  in  the  abote  named  non-sell¬ 
ing  departments.  The  following 
check  list  of  questions  will  suggest 
a  few  ways  in  which  intangible 


losses  can  and  do  occur  in  retail 
stores. 

Are  the  fastest,  yet  cheapest 
routes  shown  on  the  purchase  order 
you  send  the  matiufacturer?  .\re 
itistructions  given  to  manufacturers 
to  classify  shi|)ments  correctly? 
Could  shipmetits  have  been  pac  ked 
dilferently  or  described  in  a  mati- 
ner  complyitig  with  tariff  atul  classi¬ 
fication  regulations,  yet  entitlitig 
them  to  lower  rates  thati  those 
.assessed  bv  the  carrier? 

If  carload  shipments  are  they 
subject  to  rule  ‘H  of  Caitisolidated 
Freight  Classification?  Was  size  of 
the  cars  obtained,  also  cyeight  of 
contetits  atul  was  correct  mitiimum 
carload  rate  supplied? 

If  an  express  shi|mient,  could 


EPAR  FMEN  r  stores  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  cooperate  in 
publicizing  a  job  clinic  progratn 
which  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
first  week  of  June  by  State  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Offices  of  the  Federal  Securi¬ 
ty  Agency.  This  will  lie  an  intensive 
effort  to  get  disabled  people  to 
make  use  of  vocational  rehaliilila- 
tioti  facilities  which  can  fit  them 
for  essential  employment. 

File  program  will  be  modeled  on 
the  successful  two-day  Employmetit 
(dinic  for  Handicapped  Persons 
which  was  cotiditcted  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  in  March.  \Vashington 
department  stores  cooperated  with 
newspaper  ads,  window  displays 
and  radio  atuuutticemetus  encour- 
,'igitig  disabled  people  to  visit  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

People  who  report  to  the  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Clinics  get  expert  diag¬ 
nosis  of  their  vocaiiotial  limitations 
and  capacities.  Then  they  are 
started  on  a  therapeutic  program  to 
correct  the  disability  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Medical  care  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  are  provided  withoitt  charge 
if  necessary.  Vocational  traitiing  is 
given  if  it  is  ret|uired.  Finally, 


liy  a  slower  and  cheaper  route,  or 
was  all  of  the  shipment  plated  into 
forward  stock  immediately  after 
sellitig  price  tickets  were  attached? 

When  a  very  large  shipment  of 
one  item  is  received  for  a  special 
sale,  is  the  entire  lot  price-tnarked? 
Some  stores  only  mark  what  is  left 
over  after  the  sale  event  has  lK*en 
held.  I'his  applies,  of  course,  to 
merchatidise  easily  recognized  when 
lirought  back  to  the  store  for  credit 
by  the  customer. 

Do  \<ut  keep  a  card  index  of 
firms  who  give  freight  allowaticcs  or 
deliver  f.o.b.  to  your  store  or  ware- 
hoiise?  .Many  times  selling  depart¬ 
ment  matiagers  omit  showitig  such 
notatiotts  oti  purchase  orders.  The 


with  the  cooperatioti  of  the  IJ.  S. 
Employment  .Service,  the  War  .Man¬ 
power  Commission,  atul  the  Civil 
•Service  Commission,  they  are  placed 
in  jobs  iti  war  industries  or  in 
essetitial  government  employment. 

David  Amato,  chief  of  the  Reha- 
bilitatioti  .Service  in  the  District  of 
Cailumbia  comments:  “  The  Wash- 
itigloti  commutiity  cooperated  in 
gratul  style.  The  interest  displayed 
l)y  local  employer  atid  employee 
groups  deserves  particular  note. 
Matiy  employers,  jjarticularly  de- 
}>artmeut  stores,  had  already  accu¬ 
mulated  a  record  of  ^.-xpericnce  in 
employing  our  clients.  Fhese  cli¬ 
ents’  splendid  record  of  perfonn- 
atice  no  doubt  exjilains  in  a  large 
measure  the  etuhusiastic  support  of 
the  effort  to  help  other  disabled 
persons  find  etnploytnent.  Iti  doing 
so,  many  employers  were  helping 
also  to  ease  their  critical  problem 
of  labor  shortage.” 

I’he  Federal-State  rehabilitation 
program  has  been  in  existence  for 
2.T  years.  In  the  war  years  the  serv¬ 
ices  it  offers  have  been  considerably 
expatided. 


Job  Clinics  for  the  Disabled 
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PlEXlGLAS  to 

o,«.  Dolt*  f' 

s  AoQolo*- 


■^^ccent  on  the  demand  for  merchandise  made  of  lustrous,  transparent 
PlEXIGLAS  is  grov/ing  increasingly  stronger.  More  and  more  shoppers  are 
becoming  familiar  with  the  matchless  qualities  of  this  masterpiece  of 
plastics  —  qualities  that  have  been  proved  in  countless  wartime 
aviation  applications.  *  The  crystal-clear  beauty  of  PlEXIGLAS  has 
universal  appeal.  Its  light  weight  combined  with  surprising  strength  and 
resistance  to  ageing  make  if  a  solid  favorite  with  all  who  know 
and  use  it.  '  In  the  items  illustrated  on  this  page  you  see  but  a  few 
of  the  many  variations  inspired  by  the  brilliant  beauty 
of  Plexiglas.  Since  quantities  for  civilian  merchandise 
are  still  limited,  you  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  your 
suppliers  by  anticipating  your  needs  well  in  advance. 


P 


I  .. 


INSPIRID  IS  THI  WORD  for  this  cleverly  conceived 
Plexiglas  cigoret  box,  complete  with  music  box 
which  ploys  at  the  lift  of  the  lid.  Sure  to  strike 
the  right  note  with  gift  and  novelty  seekers. 
By  Electric  Coding  Mochine  Co.,  New  York. 


Pliiicus  ij  the  trademmrk,  Reg.  U.  S.  Ht.  Of.,  for  the  merylic  reun  thermopUstie  sheets  amd  molding  powders  manufisetured  hy  Rohm  A  Hams  Company. 


Kepretented  by  Cw.  Rohm  y  Haas,  S.R.L.,  Carlos  Pellegrini  331,  Buenos  Ajres,  Argentina,  and  agents  in  principal  South  American  cities. 


ROHM  &  HA.\S  COMP.ANY  b 


u  isiii\(;r()\  s(^n  tiih:.  /*////.  i  .3.  /*i. 

Mjnutacturers  ot  Plastics  Synthetic  Insecticides . . .  Fungicides  . . .  Enzymes . . .  Chemicals  tor  the  Leather,  Textile,  Enamelwaie.  Rubber  and  other  Industries 


card  index  system  is  a  good  method  j 
of  avoiding  an  intangible  loss.  < 

Are  you  consolidating  small  \ 
freight  shipments  at  any  point  | 
where  you  can  accommodate  100  > 

lbs.  of  small  freight  shipments  | 
every  day  or  two?  New  York  and  > 
Los  Angeles  are  two  cities  where  | 
consolidating  companies  are  local-  > 
ed.  This  method  is  cheaper  than  j 
shipping  each  individual  package  \ 
via  parcel  |)ost  or  via  freight  for-  i 
warder.  Minimum  freight  charges  j 
are  avoided  by  this  method  of  con-  f 
solidating.  I'he  same  system  can  be  | 
applied  to  your  small  express  ship-  1 
ments.  > 

Are  simple,  yet  concise  forms  | 
used  for  your  records,  or  do  they  ^ 
show  a  lot  of  unnecessary  informa-  j 
tion?  Red  tape  is  simply  “system  > 
gone  to  seed.”  Many  times  a  system  i 
is  inaugurated  where  the  cost  is  ^ 
considerably  more  than  the  amount  1 
of  probable  loss.  j 

Do  you  keep  only  vital  statistics?  > 
Much  time  and  money  is  expended  | 
in  keeping  records  which  are  good  | 
to  look  at  but  seldom  used  to  ad-  j 
vantage.  Go  over  your  statistical  ^ 
records  carefully  and  systematically  | 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  j 
number  you  will  want  to  dispense  { 
with.  ; 

Have  you  made  a  survey  lately  s 
relative  to  the  number  of  different  | 
kinds  of  tickets  used  for  price-mark-  < 
ing  merchandise?  Whatever  the  5 
total,  I  feel  sure  you  can  reduce  ? 
the  number  considerably  by  mak-  ? 
ing  a  careful  analysis.  *  > 

When  did  you  last  make  an  in-  > 
vestigation  to  determine  the  most  | 
efficient,  economical  ticket  to  use  on  | 
the  various  types  of  merchandise  \ 
sold  in  your  store?  Perhaps  you  | 
will  find  large  tickets  being  used  on  { 
articles  where  a  smaller  ticket  1 
would  suffice,  or  an  expensive  tick-  J 
et  when  a  cheaper  one  is  just  as  | 
effective.  Another  intangible  loss  i 
can  be  removed  if  you  eliminate  all  j 
unnecessary  information  from  the  { 
price  tickets.  A  recent  check  proved  ? 
that  much  so-called  necessarv  infor-  j 
Illation  was  not  being  used  by  the  1 
selling  department  manager.  Time  | 
would  therefore  be  saved  in  the  j 
printing  of  tickets  on  the  marking  | 
machines.  s 

At  the  beginning  of  the  postwar  1 
—  -era,  retail  stores  will  no  doubt  > 
again  vie  with  one  another  to  rein-  < 
state  customer  services,  eliminated  | 


Mobile  Lunch  Service  at  Rich’s 


One  wartime  problem  has  been  neatly  solved  at  Rich’s  in 
Atlanta.  The  store’s  employee  cafeteria  on  the  seventh  floor 
is  taxed  to  the  titmost  by  the  problem  of  serving  1,500  to 
2,000  employee  meals  a  day.  And  employees  in  remote  parts 
of  the  store  liave  spent  a  discotiragingly  large  share  of  the 
lunch  hour  getting  to  and  from  the  cafeteria  and  standing 
in  line. 

To  handle  the  situation  mobile  steam  tables  now  take 
lunch  right  to  many  of  the  employees.  With  folding  chairs 
and  tables  a  cafeteria  can  be  set  tip  at  almost  any  jxiint  where 
it  is  needed.  Jean  Owen,  assistant  director  of  selling  training 
at  Rich’s,  reports: 

“The  mobile  unit  pictured  is  in  our  sub-basement  receiv¬ 
ing  room.  Eighty  to  100  people  are  served  here  in  12  min¬ 
utes.  llotfi  sections  of  the  equipment  are  electrically  heated. 
The  food  is  much  fresher  and  hotter  than  can  be  obtained 
in  our  crowded  main  cafeteria,  and  each  employee  gets  his 
meal  quickly  enough  to  have  a  little  leisure  when  lunch  is 
over.  The  surroundings  are  not  the  beauty  spot  our  cafeteria 
is,  but  people  like  the  25-cent  meals  and  the  speed  so  well 
that  many  of  the  main  floor  and  basement  buyers  and  sales¬ 
people  have  taken  up  the  custom  of  eating  down  iliere.” 


Rich’s  seventh  floor  cafeteria  for  employees  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It 
is  cheerfully  decorated  in  shades  of  rose,  melon  and  aqua.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  morning  coca<ola  is  pleasantly  upheld  at  the  soda  fountain, 
open  all  day.  The  hot  lunches  are  the  same  as  those  served  in  the 
customer  tea  room,  but  here  they  are  priced  at  25  and  30  cents. 
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IN  FINE  ART  rJ/o  IN  TEXTILE  ART 


Found  in  every  important  "showing,”  reflecting 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  America  in  original 
design  and  superb  craftsmanship,  today  Rose¬ 
mary  Products  too  have  been  given  their  war 
assignments.  Store  buyers  over  the  Nation  look 
forward  to  their  promotion  and  profitable  sale 
when  the  end  of  the  war  makes  possible  their 
return  in  volume  to  civilian  markets. 


Born  in  a  little  Pennsylvania  mining  town  in 
1907,  Howard  Baer— whose  "Reading  Class”  is 
reproduced  above— early  migrated  to  New  York, 
where  showings  of  his  work  have  won  acclaim. 
Selected  by  the  Navy  to  do  a  series  of  drawings 
of  WAVES,  just  recently  he  was  commissioned 
to  record  battle  action  overseas.  His  work  is 
found  in  many  important  collections. 

_  CKtpr»4ticfim  ky  cttrNsy  #/  Ajttcisttd  lirtun) 


A  DIVISION  OF  SIMMONS  CO. 

40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y 


TABtE  NAUKY  *  BED  SfBEADS  A  WOBK  SHIRTS  ★  OeCORATlYl  FABRICS 

lAADB  RIGHT  IN  AMBKICA 


MATTRiSS  TICKINGS  *  FlANNeiFTTi 
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Television  Presentation  Inaugurates 
National  Posture  Week 


l)\  iiineni  edicts  lor  the  war 

cieerjjfeiu  y  period.  One  of  these 
^er\ices.  of  course,  will  he  free  de¬ 
livery  service.  Now  is  a  ji[ood  time 
t«)  review  the  types  of  merchandise 
that  (an  Ik*  sold  from  samples  on 
selling  ll(K)rs  hut  delivered  direct 
from  warehouse  sto(k.  Of  course 
this  is  no  innovation  hut  a  careful 
study  of  this  prohlem  will  enable 
you  to  economize  hy  eliminating 
the  unnecessary  re-handling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  hetw’een  warchou.se  and 
store. 

.V  careful  slitdy  .should  Ize  made 
immediately  as  to  the  need  for  new 
e(|uipment  in  the  Receiving.  Mark¬ 
ing,  U'arehouse  aJulvStwIi  Divis¬ 
ions.  Undouhtedly  manufactuerers 
of  e(|uipment  will  accept  and  fill 
new  orclers  in  rotation,  delivery  to 
he  governed  hy  date  the  order  was 
placed.  .Action  tioiu  will  eliminate 
delay  later. 

Important  Savings  Possible 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I 
have  endeavored  to  |K)int  out  a  few 
ways  in  which  intangihle  lossc's  can 
and  do  occur  in  retail  stores.  .Some 
merchants  may  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  “What  you  don’t  know* 
will  never  hurt  you,”  or  “what  you 
never  had  is  never  miss<Td.’’  This  is 
p(K)r  philosophy  at  any  time  hut 
will  he  particularly  so  in  the  |x>st- 
war  era  “after  the  honevmoon  is 
over.” 

I,  for  one,  do  not  hmk  for  much 
lowering  of  the  present  w'age  scale. 
'Therefore  more  efficient  nK*thods  (jf 
operation  must  he  devised  to  offset 
this  factor.  It  will  he  very  inijMzrt- 
ant  to  discover  and  eliminate  the 
intangihle  losses,  some  of  which 
have  heen  enumerated  in  this  arti¬ 
cle. 

The  first  prohlem  to  lx.*  consid¬ 
ered,  however,  is  whether  or  not 
you  have  properly  trained,  well-in¬ 
formed  and  efficient  people  at  the 
head  of  these  important  non-selling 
store  operations.  These  depart¬ 
ments,  in  stores  doing  a  considera¬ 
ble  annual  volume  of  business, 
have  under  their  supervision  ojx:r- 
ating  and  transportation  costs 
which  run  into  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  each  year,  yet  no¬ 
where  can  intangible  losses  occur 
more  fretpiently  and  without  de¬ 
tection  unless  this  capable,  well-in¬ 
formed  supervision  is  employed. 

Expert  transportation  knowledge 
is  \erv  necessary  (particularly 


I.\.AT(iL’R.\TEI)  hy  a  television 
presentation  over  NBT  facilities, 
the  seventh  annual  National  Post¬ 
ure  W'eek  was  observed  May  7  to 
12  under  tlie  slogan,  “Get  in  .Shape 
for  V'ictory— Keep  in  .Shape  for 
Peace.” 

The  Samuel  Highy  Gamp  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Better  Posture,  foundeci  hy 
S.  H.  Gamp  and  Go.,  announced 
that  there  had  Iwen  country-wide 
retail  ((Kiperation  with  medical, 
educational  and  public  health 
g^roups  in  spreading  the  message  of 
iK-tter  posture  through  educational 
window  displays  and  institutional 
advertising. 

Programs  and  exhibits  in  .schools, 
colleges,  Y’s,  churches  and  youth 
dubs  were  arranged  with  the  co- 
o|K*ration  of  physicians,  surgeons, 
community  health  officers,  nurses’ 
organizations  and  other  profession¬ 
al  and  lay  groups.  Distribution  of 
full  color  posters  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  h(K)klets  crossed  the 
3,(M)0,0(M)  mark  this  year.  .A  large 
number  of  industrial  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  top  war  producers,  joined 
in  the  observance. 

Exhibits,  literature,  posters, 
broadcasts  and  special  newspaper 
and  magazine  features  emphasized 
g<MKl  posture  as  basic  to  better 
health,  personal  efficiency  and  at¬ 
tractive  appearance,  and  broadened 
the  theme  to  take  in  the  importance 


where  stores  are  located  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  their  buying 
markets) ,  if  this  large  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  is  to  Ik*  kept  to  a  minimum. 
The  time-in-transit  factor  is  also 
very  vital  in  its  relationship  to 
turnover.  Once  the  merchandise 
l  eaches  store  or  warehouse,  prompt 
checking  and  marking  of  the  g(KKis 
will  result  in  increased  turnover 
percentage. 

Management  often  overlooks  this 
one  vital  factor:  .A  buyer  purchas¬ 
ing  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  and  selling 
it  successfully,  is  considered  (and 
rightfully  so)  as  a  vital  asset  to 
the  business  and  generally  is  paid 
accordingly.  The  managers  of  non¬ 
selling  operations  probably  spend 
considerablv  more  of  their  com- 


of  medical  counsel,  relaxation,  mi- 
irition,  exercise  and  recreaiion. 
The  event  took  on  added  signili- 
(ance  iK'cause  the  Federal  (iovern- 
ment  and  the  .American  .Medical 
Association  have  designated  191.5  as 
“Physical  Fitness  Y'ear”. 

The  television  program  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Caimpany’s 
station  WNBT  on  .Sunday  evening, 
.May  ti,  w*as  introduced  by  Dr. 
.Armitage  Whitman,  associate  pro- 
fcs.sor  of  clinical  orthopedic  sur¬ 
gery  at  Golumbia  University.  The 
United  States  .Army  cooperated  by 
assigning  W.AG  Lt.  Florence  Weil, 
stationed  at  the  New  York  Post  of 
Embarkation,  to  carry  the  princi¬ 
pal  role. 

(].  H.  Fleck,  president  of  S.  H. 
Gamp  and  Gompany,  said  concern¬ 
ing  retail  cooperation  in  the  event; 
“This  asstKiation  of  the  country’s 
leading  retailers  with  National 
Posture  YVeek  and  its  related  year- 
round  program  has  covered  a  tense 
and  difficult  merchandising  peri(xl 
when  the  only  dividends  from  the 
promotion  could  be  prestige  and 
the  knowledge  of  an  important  job 
well  done.  It  furnishes  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  wholesome  spirit  of 
(ommunity  action  always  displayed 
by  the  retailing  profession  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  calls  of  human  needs, 
social  lietterment  and  patriotism.” 


pany’s  money  in  trans|X)rtation 
charges,  marking  room,  warehou.se 
and  stock  operations,  and  I  venture 
to  state  there  is  considerably  less 
direct  control  than  that  exercised 
over  the  buyer  of  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  my  opinion  store  management 
should  liegin  at  once  to  survey  these 
non-selling  departments  in  prepa 
ration  for  postwar  opierations, 
V^ital  economies  will  have  to  Ik 
made  if  profits  are  to  continue. 
Proper  supervision  of  the  non¬ 
selling  operations  referred  to  will 
be  a  forward  step  in  making  this 
objective  an  accomplished  fact. 

1  would  like  to  close  this  article 
with  the  foilowing  (|uotation: 
“Cheap  help  is  not  tunessaiily 
good  help." 
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. . .  and  than  Cania  Denniaon  Friaa  Harking 


May,  1945 


If  memories  had  been  infallible  in  1880  every  customer 
vould  have  been  quoted  the  same  price  on  a  given  item. 
Questions  about  materials  would  have  been  answered  cor¬ 
rectly  by  the  gentlemen  behind  the  counter.  But  experience 
proved  that  then,  as  now,  salespeople  were  only  human. 

And  with  the  growing  need  for  price  marking,  and  for  coding 
of  materials  and  color,  Dennison  worked  with  store  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  day  and  provided  simple,  easy,  hand  methods  for 


attaching  vital  sales  information  to  items  offered  for  sale. 

Today’s  Dennison  Pinning  Machines  go  another  step.  They 
print  price,  code  and  material,  and  attach  tickets  to  the  most 
sheer  fabrics  without  soil  or  damage.  Single  or  control 
tickets  are  printed  with  one  setting  of  type  and  the  whole 
operation  is  done  in  the  time  it  takes  to  touch  a  control  lever. 
Good?  It’s  marvelous !  But  keep  your  eye  on  Dennison  for 
new  speed  and  convenience  in  price  marking. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMNGHAAi  MASS. 


STRAIGHT  PIN— 

PREVENTS  DAMAGE 


Straight  pin,  concealed 
point,  prevents  scratched 
fingers,  eliminates  those 
catches  in  fine  fabrics. 


STRAIGHT  PIN- 

SAFE  TO  REMOVE 


Straight  pin,  readily  with¬ 
drawn.  cant  damage  mer¬ 
chandise;  makes  ticket  re¬ 
moval  safe. 
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3Arices  attached  to  lace  in  the  1 880’ s?  My  dear 
chap,  how  could  you  avoid  serious  damage  to 
the  goods?  Clerks  had  to  comb  their  side  whiskers 
and  remember  their  prices  when  Mamma  brought 
out  her  diminutive  purse  and  Auntie  came  fully 
equipped  with  magnifying  glass. 


lUuBtratloii  trom  Bettmaon  Arablve 


Doing  Your  Own  Displays  in  the 
Smaller  Volume  Store 

Bv  Martha  Gwinn  Kiser 


IL  Costume  Jewelry 

^  Tills  is  (he  secund  of  a  series 
on  simple  displays  for  small  stores. 

COSTUME  jewelry  adapts  it¬ 
self  readily  to  artistic  display. 
It  has  color,  and  variety  of 
shape  and  size,  and  it  is  small  and 
easy  to  work  with.  It  has  the  ro¬ 
mantic  or  sentimental  appeal  of  all 
jewelry— it  makes  a  lady  prettv. 
This  romantic  note  is  the  thing  to 
work  for  in  planning  the  display. 

The  w’indow  displav  manufac¬ 
turer  who  thought  up  the  frame 
for  small  merchandise  did  a  fine 
thing  for  the  retailer;  jewelry  espec¬ 
ially  can  be  shown  to  advantage 
within  it.  The  ruffled  frames 
which  duplicate  wide  lingerie 
ruffles  are  especiallv  appropriate  for 
such  feminine  disjilav. 

riie  summer  boiu|uet  window 
will  require  three  frames  of  uniform 
pattern,  one  large  and  two  smaller 
ones.  These  come  in  light  weight 
and  with  fibreboard  backing,  and 
can  be  had  in  a  range  of  sizes.  The 
size  of  the  window  to  be  trimmed 
will  determine  the  size  of  the  frames 
to  be  used.  (.\nv  ordinarv  picture 
frame  will  serve  the  purpose,  of 
course,  provided  it  is  wide  and  has 
the  thin  or  pliable  back.  This  back¬ 
ing  should  be  smoothlv  covered 
with  black  velvet  or  similar  black 
material.) 

To  make  the  lioutjuel,  work  from 
the  centre  and  mount  round, 
square,  and  oblong  pieces  of  high 
color.  The  brooches  and  pins  are 
simply  stuck  into  the  material  of 
the  background.  Leave  sprays  with 
leaves  or  stems  for  the  outer  edge, 
to  give  the  whole  an  irregular,  frilly 
line,  as  in  an  actual  boucjuet. 

T  he  idea,  as  to  color,  is  to  base 
the  vivid,  dark  center  gradually 
shade  out  towards  lighter  and  more 
delicate  tones.  Having  made  the 
bright  center,  begin  putting  in  the 
lighter  shades  and  the  sprays  with 
leaves  and  stems,  always  allowing 
the  top  of  the  piece  to  point  out¬ 


ward.  The  bou(|uet,  naturallv, 
should  be  wide  through  the  base 
and  tajxring  toward  the  to|>.  T  he 
outer  edge  should  be  wholly  of  leaf 
sprass.  Small,  line  sprays  may  hang 
from  the  bottom,  as  stems  and  a 
jeweled  link  bracelet  will  bind  the 
l;oiu|uci  acioss  and  just  above 
them. 

Duplicate  this  in  the  two  smaller 
frames,  and  place  the  larger  one  in 
the  center  with  the-  two  small  ones 
on  eitluM  side.  Resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  sjjread  a  miscellaneous  array 
of  jewelry  in  the  vacant  window 
space.  T  hat  woidd  destioy  the  ar¬ 
tistic  efiect. 

For  general  background  for  any 
of  the  displays  described  here,  gar- 


A  costume  jewelry  tree 


lands  of  green  leaves  studded  with 
jewelry  flowers  may  trail  almut  the 
top  back  of  the  window.  T'he  arti- 
lic  ial  grass  upon  the  floor,  ten),  mav 
grow  small  blooms  and  buds,  halt- 
concealed  as  if  they  grew  there. 

.\nother  tvpe  of  picture  can  be 
made  by  taking  flower  prints  anti 
mounting  the  jetvelry  on  the  pic- 
tnifd  llowers.  large  and  varied 
slock  will  provide  a  piece  suitable 
in  size  and  color  for  almost  every 
Mower  shown  in  the  picture.  If  the 
\arieiy  is  not  large,  one  style  can 
be  used  repeatedly. 

Even  easier  to  make  than  the 
boucpiet  window  is  one  showing 
ilnc-e  potted  evergreen  trees  grow¬ 
ing  jeweled  fruit.  One  large  and 
two  smaller  trees  are  simply  stuck 
full  of  bright  gems,  with  a  strong 
light  concealed  back  of  them.  The 
idea  may  be  elaborated  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  window,  with  the  tree  in 
the  center  and  jeweled  wreaths  at 
the  sides. 

. Attract i\e  jjots  of  jeweled  flowers 
may  be  made  by  mounting  small 
varn  or  cloth  balls  on  wire  stems. 
Use  artificial  leaves  about  the  bot¬ 
tom.  T  hen  stick  the  balls  full  of 
bright  pins  so  that  they  are  com- 
pletelv  covered,  and  show  only  the 
color  and  glitter  of  the  stones.  .\ 
prim  shelf  of  these  jeweled  flower 
pots  w'ill  brighten  any  window  at 
anv  season. 
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Shell  take  it  down  sooner, 


if  you  buy  War  Bonds  today! 


fth  War  Loan 


^  ^CC  J.  _ 
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V-E  Means  No  Improvement  in  Corset  Stocks 
But  Encourages  More  Postwar  Planning 

By  Pkari.  Berry 


DESPri'E  revisions  made  in 
M-388,  the  corset  industry 
finds  cotton  shortages  are 
severe  and  M-388A  will  hamper 
rather  than  help  in  the  pnKluction 
of  iiMKlerately  priced  garments.  It 
is  felt  in  the  retail  trade  that  unless 
there  is  relief  for  the  manufacturer, 
s«>me  of  their  best  selling  numbers 
will  be  discontinued  from  lines. 
However,  most  manufacturers  feel 
there  is  no  relief  in  sight  for  some 
time  iti  spite  of  V'-E  Day,  since  thev 
Ijelieve  restrictions  now  in  force 
will  be  continued  for  att  indefinite 
time. 

W'itli  V'-E  Day  here,  postwar  talk 
is  on  the  increase.  While  no  one 
anticipates  any  immediate  chatige 
in  pKKluction  or  distribution,  the 
itulustry  feels  that  we  can  atul 
should  l(K)k  ahead  to  a  return  to 
prewar  activities.  Just  as  home¬ 
makers  are  anticipating  the  iikhI- 
ertii/ing  of  homes,  buyers  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  refreshing  and  re¬ 
doing  corset  departments.  .Most  of 
all  they  seem  to  be  l(H)king  for¬ 
ward  to  the  tlay  when  stenk 
rooms  will  “bulge  at  the  seams." 

Slock  and  Service  Plansi 

.Sjx'aking  of  suxk  rcKmis,  manv 
we  have  talked  with  are  anticipat¬ 
ing  making  changes  in  their  sttxk 
i(M)ms  as  well  as  the  customer  por¬ 
tion  of  their  departments.  Some 
say  they  have  found  the  handling 
of  a  minimum  amount  of  stock  has 
given  them  ideas  of  how  to  ar¬ 
range  merchandise  more  efficiently. 
Clapalde  alteration  service  should 
be  continued,  many  buyers  believe, 
because  women  who  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  active  may  find  war  work 
ami  duties  sttmewhat  lessened  anil 
figures  may  take  on  weight  gradu¬ 
ally  so  that  changes  may  be  appar¬ 
ent  over  a  period  of  time.  Of 
lourse,  war  work  is  bound  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  Japan  surrenders  and 
possibly  for  quite  a  time  after  that. 
I)ut  it  is  believed  it  would  be  great¬ 
ly  lessened  from  the  present  activi¬ 
ty.  With  women  being  released 
from  war  plants,  it  is  hoped  there 


will  be  expert  sewers  availal)le  who 
(ould  ipiickly  be  developed  into 
alteration  hands. 

It  was  stressed  by  some  that  a 
really  constructive  program  should 
l)e  planned  now  for  building  up 
customer  clientele  as  s»M)n  as  more 
efficient  help  is  obtainable.  It  is 
thought  that  with  the  ending  of 
the  European  war,  women  vv-ho  may 
be  released  from  war  plants  and 
will)  have  been  exceptionally  giMid 
workers,  could  be  taken  in  hand  by 
department  heads  and  trained  to 
be  giMKl  corset  fitters.  Many  buyers 
expect  aid  from  manufacturers  in 
the  training  of  fitters,  while  others 
say  thev  prefer  to  take  time  and 
l  atience  to  train  their  own  people 
to  their  own  ways  of  handling  cus¬ 
tomers  and  fitting  garments. 

When  merchandise  becomes  more 
I  lentiful  buyers  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  unprecedented  help  from 


Gimbel  Ad  Manager 


Pearl  Clarey  Perelstrus  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  at 
Ciimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
last  month.  She  succeeds  Heather 
Huntington,  now  with  Bonwit 
Teller.  .Mrs.  Perelstrus.  who  came 
to  GimbeTs  about  15  years  ago 
as  secretary  to  David  .Arons,  the 
store's  publicity  director,  has  been 
in  charge  of  copy  for  ready-to- 
wear,  children’s  wear,  and  main 
H(K)r  departments. 


manufacturers  W'ho  have  been 
promising  the  distribution  of  post¬ 
war  plans  which  they  say  have 
been  in  the  making  for  some  time. 
.Mantifacttirers  have  been  secretive 
as  to  what  form  these  plans  would 
take  but  it  has  been  said  that  they 
cover  a  great  deal  of  research  and 
will  include  merchandising,  stock 
handling  and  promotion  with  new 
types  of  dealer  helps. 

Top  manufacturers  contintiallv 
emphasi/e  they  will  not  go  back  to 
the  “stretch  to  lit”  garment  of  pre¬ 
war  times,  except  for  the  very  slight 
figure.  .More  care,  they  say,  will 
go  into  designing  garments  that 
will  be  comfortable  but  will  do  a 
g<M)d  controlling  job.  They  point 
to  the  days  when  manufacturers 
vied  with  each  other  to  put  as 
much  elastic  as  possible  in  gar¬ 
ments  and  promoted  them  on  that 
basis.  Often  more  elastic  than  was 
good  for  control  was  used.  This 
practice  gave  an  opening  to  many 
new  firms  cropping  up  which  sewed 
strips  of  elastic  together,  and  called 
what  they  put  out  foundation  gar¬ 
ments.  It  also  led  to  similarity  in 
some  ot  the  control  of  garments 
sold  in  corset  departments  and 
those  sold  in  notion  departments. 
'This  situation,  manufacturers  say, 
should  not  be  repeated  if  the  cor¬ 
set  department  is  to  be  in  a  ililfer- 
ent  and  higher  category  from  no¬ 
tions. 

Notion  Section  Merchandise 

Will  corset  departments  be  forced 
to  give  up  the  lower  priced  garter 
belts  when  merthanclise  becomes 
ample  in  stores  which  draw  a  price 
line  between  corset  and  notion  de¬ 
partments?  Corset  buyers  we  know’ 
mostlv  say  they  hope  to  concentrate 
on  higher  pricecl  quality  goods 
after  the  war  anti  if  notion  depart¬ 
ments  will  keep  lines  priced  below 
upstairs  prices,  they  will  be  wel¬ 
come  to  the  low  end  garter  belts, 
ft  could  be  that  such  a  plan  would 
end  the  war  which  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time  in  some  depart¬ 
ment  stores  between  the  corset  and 
notion  departments. 
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For  many  years  we  have  cooperated  with  authors  and  publishers  in 
the  fields  of  medicine  and  education  by  granting  permission— upon 
request— for  the  reproduction  of  our  material. 

We  feel  especially  proud  of  the  above  shelf  of  books  in  our 
library  because  each  volume  contains  one  or  more  anatomical  studies  or 
other  reference  items  created  by  Camp. 

Not  included  in  the  above  are  scores  of  professional  booklets, 
articles  and  visual  aids  in  which  our  material  appears— with  the  familiar 
line  "Courtesy  of  S.  H.  Camp  &  Company”. 

It  is  natural  that  we  welcome  this  form  of  cooperation  and  the 
recognition  of  authenticity  which  it  implies. 

We  shall  continue  to  maintain  the  ethical  precepts  and  principles 
which  have  characterized  our  initiative  and  efforts  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  hope  that  we  may  extend,  even  further,  our 
credo  of  "Education  before  Sales”. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY  •  Jackson,  Michigan  •  u  >r/(/  'i  .\\jtii<jucturcr\  rtf  Scientific  Supports 


(Jtluei  ut:  200  M.iilison  Avt.,  'I'ork,  Mcrthamiisc  Mart,  (  liica^o;  VC'imlsor,  Ontario,  London,  England 


Sponsors  of  The  Camp  Transparont  Woman  Exhibit  and  Nationai  Posturo  Wook 
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Wide  Application  of  New  Plastic-Coated 
Yarn  Foreseen  for  After- War  Use 


Now  that  the  curtain  is  drawn 
on  the  European  theatre  ot 
ojierations,  it  is  possible  that  some 
t)f  the  new'er  chemical  develop¬ 
ments  that  have  Ix-'en  confined  to 
war  materials  will  be  given  an  in¬ 
creasing  opportunity  to  seek,  accept¬ 
ance  in  the  civilian  goods  market. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  new  plastic 
ccjated  thread  known  as  Plexon, 
which  is  produced  by  coating  such 
yarns  as  rayon,  cotton,  fiberglas,  etc. 
\.  J.  Strauss,  of  Freydberg  Bros.- 
Strauss,  Inc.,  makers  of  Plexon,  is 
conservative  in  picturing  the  post¬ 
war  uses  of  his  product  and  some 
observers  in  the  market  feel  that 
the  company  is  wisely  understating 
Plexon’s  potentialities. 

Mr.  Strauss  evidently  operates  on 
the  theory  that  extravagant  claims 
made  for  various  plastics  have  been 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help 
in  bringing  these  synthetic  crea¬ 
tions  before  the  public.  He  appears 
to  want  to  bide  his  time— to  be  in 
a  position  to  substantiate  his  claims 
by  actual  merchandise  results  when 
the  time  is  ripe. 

Plexon  materials  vary  in  their 
formidations,  depending  on  the 
ultimate  purpose  for  which  the 
yarn  is  intended.  Up  to  the  present 
time  this  new  yarn  is  produced  in 
three  sizes,  known  as  .Alpha  \o.  10, 
Bangor  No.  20  and  Ciambridge  No. 
.'{()— all  medium  sized.  F*or  peace¬ 
time  production  it  is  planned  to 
extend  the  range,  making  yarns 
that  are  very  much  finer,  for  use  in 
certain  types  of  wearing  apparel. 

I'he  important  characteristic  of 
Plexon  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
makers  have  taken  the  traditional 
yarns  and  added  the  merits  of  plas¬ 
tic  coating.  As  a  general  thing, 
these  coatings  are  said  to  be  per¬ 
spiration-proof,  oil  and  grease- 
pr(M)f,  resistant  to  water,  alcohol, 
mild  acids  and  mild  alkali.  Fabrics 
woven  of  Plexon  can  f>e  cleaned  by 
sponging  lightly  with  a  good  quali¬ 
ty  of  soap  (and  water) ,  and  they 
will  clean  very  readily. 

certain  amount  of  this  new 
pKxluct  has  been  made  available 
to  weavers  of  fabrics  from  which 
arc  made  handbags,  shoes,  hats, 
while  a  small  quantity  has  been  set 
aside  for  upholstery,  draperv  atid 
curtain  fabrics. 


.Mr.  Strauss  says  that  when  the 
war  is  entirely  over,  Plexon  will 
find  a  wide  field  of  usefulness,  pre¬ 
dicting  its  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  sheer  fabrics  for  wearing  apparel 
and  heavier  fabrics  for  home  fur¬ 
nishings. 

Woven  on  Existing  Equipment 

One  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  this  new  product  is  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  woven  on  existing  equip¬ 
ment.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
being  woven  on  box  looms,  power 
l(K)ms,  and  jacquard  looms.  It  is 
being  successfully  handled  on 
Schiffley  embroidery  machines  and 
various  other  types— including  Lev¬ 
ers  machines. 

Reporting  on  the  new  yarn,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  quoted 
as  stating  that  Plexon  can  l)e  made 
to  possess  “almost  unlimited 
strength,  brightness  or  dullness, 
color,  and  can  be  nuule  resistant  to 


Fashions 


The  picture  print  shows  the 
vehicles  by  which  Americans 
have  travelled  their  country 
since  covered-wagon  days. 


Plexon  will  appear  in  many 
textile  types  after  the  war. 


mild  acids,  perspiration,  oil  and 
grease.  This  may  seem  dilficult  of 
accomplishment,”  the  re|K)rt  con¬ 
tinues,  “but  it  is  now  a  reality  and 
has  found  many  interesting  and 
technical  applications  in  the  textile 
industry.”— E.  S.  Hoyt. 


in  Flight 

■Vir-minded  .America  is  being  ap¬ 
pealed  to  through  store  promotions 
called  “Fashions  in  Flight.”  New 
York  first  saw  these  fashions  at 
Bloomingdale's  and  they  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  window  display  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Posters  in  the  window  de¬ 
scribed  the  streamlined  history  ot 
the  dresses— how  the  yarn  was  sped 
to  fabric  maker  and  dress  manufac¬ 
turer  by  .American  .Airlines  in  rec¬ 
ord  time.  The  dresses  featured 
were  of  “.American  Travelcade” 
print,  a  design  based  on  various 
modes  of  travel  from  covered  wagon 
to  airplane.  The  airborne  ship¬ 
ment  was  initiated  in  Shannon, 
(ieorgia  by  Brighton  Mills,  flown  to 
New  York  in  eight  hours  and  then 
rushed  to  Renoir  Fabrics  where  it 
was  printed.  From  there  it  was 
flown  to  Los  .Angeles  in  twenty 
hours.  I'here  the  fabrics  were 
speedily  made  up  into  the  dresses 
by  Twentieth  Century  Frocks-Miss 
Hollywood  Jr.  and  flown  to  retail¬ 
ers  in  twenty  hours  or  less.  These 
dresses  travel  each  on  a  hanger  to 
arrive  crease-free  at  their  destina¬ 
tion,  needing  no  pressing  at  the 
store. 
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Pretty  easy  to  sell  goods  today.  But  the  stores  that 
are  not  taking  it  easy  —  the  stores  that  are  promoting 
soundly  now  for  the  juture — will  be  the  ones  to  enjoy 
the  biggest  volume  and  profit  in  the  coming  bitter 
struggle  for  the  consumer’s  postwar  dollar. 

Same  way  with  manufaaurers.  Goodall  is  adver¬ 
tising  heavily  in  ’45,  so  that  the  Goodall  lines  w'ill 
be  even  more  dominant  ajter  the  war. 

For  instance,  frequent  and  large  Palm  Beach  ads 
in  Sunday  rotogravure  and  sports  sections  in  40 
markets  . . .  still  another  intensive  rotogravure  cam¬ 
paign  to  drive  home  the  rich  appearance  and  un¬ 
equalled  wrinkle-resistance  of  Goodall  Springweave — 
the  Modem  Tropical.  The  SATURDAY  EVENING 
POST  and  ESQUIRE  on'  luxurious-feeling  Goodall 
Sunfrost  Tropicals.  All  this — and  also  cooperative 
advertising  . . .  free  mats  and  radio  records  . . .  free 
window  cards,  giant  backgrounds,  interior  signs, 
Stensgaard  itinerants,  and  informative  selling  helps. 

To  you,  this  tremendous  campaign  obviously  means 
just  one  thing:  that  Goodall  is  all  set  to  do  a  bigger 
job  than  ever,  after  the  war.  Advertise,  display,  and 
push  the  three  profitable  Goodall  lines  now  yourself, 
and  your  store  will  likewise  lead  the  postwar  summer 
clothing  parade  in  your  city. 


America's  Largest -Selling  Summer  Suit 


SUMMER  CLOTHING  HEADQUARTERS:  ^ 

GOODALL  CO.,  CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO  L-J 
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Foreign  Trade  and  World  Security 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


is  enlightening  and  encouraging 
and  extends  great  hope  for  our 
future.”  These  same  sentiments 
were  echoed  by  Major  Namm,  As- 
swiate  Consultant  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

.\nd  yet  with  all  the  tenseness  of 
tlie  situation,  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  among  many  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  attending  the  conference 
that,  regardless  of  the  aims  and 
ideals  under  consideration  from  a 
mere  security  standpoint,  military 
security  and  peace  cannot  entirely 
be  divorced  from  economic  peace 
and  security. 

It  must,  therefore,  eventually  be 
tletermined  to  what  extent  peace 
and  security  depend  upon  or  are 
directly  affected  by  foreign  trade 
and  its  ramifications. 

It  is  also  fair  to  assume  that  the 
success  of  this  or  any  similar 
Conference  will  not  be  measured 


by  the  Conference  accomplish¬ 
ments  alone,  but  the  real  measure 
of  success  will  be  realized  by  tl;c 
extent  to  which  the  determinations 
of  the  Conference  will  be  approved 
by  the  general  world  public.  The 
last  Conference  failed  of  success  for 
this  reason,  as  much  as  any  other— 
for  lack  of  this  public  support. 

Public  approval  must  lx?  gained 
through  workable  achievements, 
and  foreign  trade  must  l>e  taken 
into  account,  for  every  person  is 
affected  in  some  measure  by  dis¬ 
tribution  and  trade. 

It  might  be  here  noted  that  do¬ 
mestic  distribution  is  the  third 
greatest  industry  in  this  country. 
In  the  year  1944  a  total  volume  of 
close  to  $70  billion  was  accounted 
for  through  over  two  million  retail 
merchants  employing  from  six  to 
seven  million  employees.  Here  is 
a  w'orld  force  of  no  small  propor- 


Stores  Spearhead  the  Mighty  7th 


REG.\RDLESS  of  the  fact  it  can 
be  taken  for  certain  that  the 
.Seventh  War  Bond  Drive  will  go 
over  with  as  loud  a  bang  as  accom¬ 
panied  the  previous  six,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  mustered  all  of  the 
available  forces  of  the  country  for 
the  whirlwind  campaign  that  lie- 
gan  May  14  and  will  continue  un¬ 
til  June  30.  Nothing  has  been  left 
to  chance:  everybody  has  been 
called  on  again  to  do  his  share  to 
put  this  drive  over  the  top  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

'I'he  promotion  and  sale  of 
Bonds  through  retail  stores,  whose 
record  in  past  drives  is  outstand¬ 
ing,  has  been  well  organized,  with 
executives  and  employee  staffs  tak¬ 
ing  an  important  part  in  helping 
to  finance  the  rest  of  the  war, 
w’hich,  with  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
now  seems  to  be  coming  down  the 
home  stretch  in  the  waters  around 
Japan. 

In  all  essentials  the  .Seventh  War 
Bond  Drive  is  following  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  its  predecessors.  All  business 
elements  and  communities  are  ex- 
j>ected  to  repeat  their  former  efforts 
in  contacting  every  citizen  in  a 
great  selling  campaign.  A  new  fea¬ 
ture,  however,  has  been  added.  It 
is  the  V-Mail  Bond,  developed  at 


the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau,  not  only  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  drive,  but  also  as  a  practical 
method  for  buying  Bonds  in  the 
names  of  the  boys  in  service.  Retail 
stores  are  publicizing  the  V-Mail 
Bond,  emphasizing  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  afforded  in  this  way  for  the  folks 
at  home  to  show  in  a  material  way 
the  appreciation  they  feel  for  the 
sacrifices  and  hardships  members  of 
the  armed  forces  are  experiencing 
for  us  all. 

The  promotional  activities  of  the 
Publicity  Committee  for  the  .Sev¬ 
enth  War  Loan  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  around  four  essential  selling 
themes,  all  of  which  have  been  in¬ 
tegrated  with  the  overall  promo¬ 
tional  effort.  They  include  the  V- 
Mail  Bond,  Mother’s  Day  promo¬ 
tions,  V-E  Day  and  B-Day,  the  last 
being  May  14,  opening  day  of  the 
drive. 

Ideas  on  advertising  for  the  use 
of  stores  and  communities  for  joint 
selling  efforts  have  been  contrib¬ 
uted  by  a  committee  of  well  known 
store  advertising  men.  Bert  M. 
Sarazen,  publicity  director  of  the 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
the  national  chairman  of  the  Retail 
Publicity  Committee  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  drive. 


The  spirit  at  San  Francisco  is  sym¬ 
bolized  in  The  Bumetin’s  cover 
illustration  this  month. 


tion.  It  must  be  competently  and 
thoroughly  reckoned  with. 

I'hese  retailers  and  employees 
represent  the  only  large  group  in 
the  entire  country  that  comes  into 
direct  contact  with  the  general 
public.  The  impact  of  this  fact  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  stagger¬ 
ing  total  of  Bond  sales  by  retailers, 
which  sales  results  prompted  the 
I'reasury  Department  to  label  the 
.\merican  retailer  “the  greatest  sales 
force  in  the  world.”  Here  is  an 
industry  and  a  force  that  can  be 
helpful  in  the  world  adjustment 
that  must  accompany  any  determi¬ 
nations. 

And  it  follows  that  sellers  must 
necessarily  be  buyers  and  herein 
lies  the  thought  of  that  part  for¬ 
eign  commerce  plays  in  world 
security  and  what  relationship  the 
retailer  and  distribution  have  to 
the  problem. 

Foreign  trade  is  not  a  one  way 
street  and  business  men  are  states¬ 
men  enough  to  realize  that  the  traf¬ 
fic  must  flow  both  ways  to  main¬ 
tain  a  harmonious  operation.  While 
the  United  .States  of  America 
creates  articles  our  foreign  neigh¬ 
bors  will  lx:  eager  to  purchase,  such 
as  machine  tools,  automobiles, 
electrical  equipment  of  varied 
types  and  countless  other  items  for 
better  living,  foreign  countries  in 
turn  will  produce  articles  retail 
stores  will  be  eager  to  purchase 
and  that  our  buyers  are  trained  to 
buy.  Successfully  adjusted  trade  re¬ 
lations  on  a  mutually  advantage¬ 
ous  basis  cannot  but  help  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  world  understanding. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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bills  per  day 
per  operator 


Posting  120  per  hour 


ADDITIONAL  EXCLUSIVE  BENEFITS  GAINED  BY  VfSIrecording 


INSTALLATION  COST 


ANNUAL  SAVINGS 


535  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  17,  N.Y 


it$1i)7  pirll 


with  V/S/record 


Pioneered  by  V/S/record  since  1940.  Actual 
results  during  four  years  of  V/S/ recording 
250,000  accounts  receivable. 


A.  Posting  direct  from  V/S/record  Porta-Troys.  Stuffing  mate¬ 
rial  remains  in  equipment  until  posted,  eliminating  from  5  to 
12  operations. 


B.  Stuffing  of  charge  and  cosh  tickets  speeded  with  DIAGONAL 
visibility  of  all  accounts. 


C.  THREE-WAY  visibility  provides  instant  reference. 


D.  Value  and  activity  of  each  account  "AT  A  GLANCE 
through  VERTICAL  visibility. 


E.  Direct  credit  authorization  from  V/S/record  with  combined 
history  record  if  desired  on  HORIZONTAL  visibility  of  all 
accounts — o  patented  V/S/record  feature. 


F.  From  2  to  5  years'  record  on  one  card,  reducing  cost  of 
transcribing  record. 


VISfr*cord  •INcH  vast  (avings  with  radwcad  p«r«»nn«l 
and  rogwlar  intlaod  of  tpociolly  Iralnod  dork*. 


OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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“There  can  be  no  enduring  mili¬ 
tary  peace  without  the  corollary 
existence  ol  economic  peace  and 
security.  The  world  has  grown  too 
small  through  transportation  speed- 
ups,  and  mere  closeness  tends  to 
increase  interdejX-Midency.  Econom¬ 
ic  isolationism  is  as  dangerous  as 
military  isolationism”. 

Such  was  the  thought  propound¬ 
ed  to  the  writer  by  President  Ben¬ 
jamin  H.  Namm  after  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  and 
hearing  its  discussions. 

It  is  important  that  as  distribu¬ 
tors.  we  realize  the  importance  and 
essentiality  of  this  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  the  part  domestic  distribu¬ 
tion  plays  in  the  scheme  of  things 
and  how  closely  it  is  related  to  the 
problems  of  the  conference  from 
the  retailers’  standpoint,  as  well  as 
that  of  world  peace.  Such  a  realiza¬ 
tion  far  back  in  history  could  have 
been  instrumental  in  preventing 
many  trade  wars  by  proper  appli¬ 
cation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
can  find  “markets”  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts  after  the  war,  but  what  is  also 
just  as  necessary  is  that  we  find 
“products”  for  our  markets.  For¬ 
eign  countries  will  want  to  sell  us 
consumer  goods  on  this  basis  and 
the  road  to  economic  peace  is  the 
means  to  the  end  of  securing  mili¬ 
tary  peace  and  security. 

It  will  in  the  near  future  be 
realized  just  how  vital  the  business 
of  distribution  is  to  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference. 

Therefore,  serious  consideration 
should  and  must  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  “buy  and  sell”  on  a 
mutual  basis  and  f>erhaps  this  will 
have  a  greater  effect  on  world  peace 
than  can  now  be  realized.  Only 
time  will  tell.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
all  eyes  and  hopes  of  the  world  are 
firmly  fixed  on  the  successful  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  present  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  deliberations  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization. 

May  I  here  acknowledge  the 
honor  and  pleasure  it  has  been  for 
San  Francisco  to  have  had  Major 
Namm  in  our  midst,  both  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  at  the  Conference  and  as 
President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association. 


annually  in  the  postwar  years  (the  serve  it  as  a  whole. 
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requirement  for  minimum  month¬ 
ly  payments  put  in  effect  by  Regu¬ 
lation  \V  did  not  pinch  all  types  of 
vendors,  there  appiears  to  have  been 
a  widespread  shortening  of  maturi¬ 
ties  at  stores  and  in  trade  lines  that 
were  already  well  below  regulatory 
standards. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  in¬ 
stallment  accounts  in  department 
stores  average  only  about  five 
months.  In  some  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  averages  run  somewhat 
hifflier  but  there  are  other  sections 
in  which  the  average  runs  much 
shorter,  as  low  as  three  months. 
Installment  credit  at  jewelry  stores, 
which  always  has  been  relatively 
short-term,  has  Ijeen  abbreviated 
further. 

The  greatest  contraction  of  ma¬ 
turities  came  in  such  trade  lines  as 
furniture  stores,  where  terms-  at  a 
large  proportion  of  the  outlets  had 
been  rather  long  before  regulation. 
The  average  maturity  at  furniture 
stores  now  is  only  a  little  in  excess 
of  eight  months,  which  is  about 
one-half  of  prewar  averages. 
Household  appliance  stores  have 
been  hard  hit  and  have  extended 
comparatively  little  new  credit,  so 
that  their  collections  have  until 
recently  been  dominated  by  the 
liquidation  of  very  long-term  pre¬ 
war  debt.  Evea  here,  however,  it 
is  believed  that  new  installment 
credit  extended,  though  small  in 
volume,  is  also  relatively  short¬ 
term. 

For  installment  vending  as  a 
whole,  of  course,  the  average 
amount  of  credit  outstanding  has 
shrunk  much  more  than  sales,  not 
only  because  of  shorter  maturities 


ufpart  tf  an  Express 
i^reeeipt  written  in  1867.  The  »rig~ 
■heal  it  in  the  Museum  maintained 
*hy  Railway  Express  in  New  York. 


eceipt 


The  practice  of  giving  a  receipt  for  Express  shipments 
began  with  the  first  transaction  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  contract  setting  forth  the 
terms  of  responsibility  of  the  Express  Agency.  The  receipt 
taken  at  delivery  is  a  record  of  fulfillment  of  service. 

In  1 839,  Express  receipts  covered  shipments  only  from 
Boston  to  New’  York  and  return.  Today,  Express  receipts 
are  written  for  every  conceivable  variety  of  goods  —  war 
items,  commercial,  personal  —  for  delivery  throughout 
the  nation.  Every  foot  of  the  way  from  shipper  to  re¬ 
ceiver,  direct  responsibility  for  safe  transportation,  by 
rail  and  air,  remains  with  Railway  Express. 


BUY  BIGGER  BONDS 


RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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and  larger  down  payments  in  given 
trade  lines,  but  also  beeatise  the 
tiisappearanee  ol  automobiles  and 
household  appliances,  on  which 
the  longest  terms  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed,  has  resulted  in  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  installment  trade  in  those 
lines  in  which  shorter  maturities 
prevail. 

The  maintenance  of  current  in¬ 
stallment  volume  in  retail  vending 
is  paralleled  in  the  fields  of  cash 
lending  to  consumers.  The  loan 
volume  of  small  loan  companies, 
commercial  and  industrial  banks, 
and  credit  tinions  is  currently  run¬ 
ning  between  two-thirds  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  1941  peak  volume. 


.\fter  allowance  for  the  portion 
of  cash  loans  that  formerly  were  lor 
the  purchase  of  automobiles,  house¬ 
hold  appliances  and  other  consum¬ 
er  durable  gtKKls,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  comparatively  little 
reduction  in  the  monthly  volume 
of  loans  extended  to  consumers.  .\ 
larger  proportion,  howe\er,  may 
consist  of  renewals  of  old  obliga¬ 
tions.  But  here  again,  as  is  true  ol 
\endors,  debts  are  being  repaid 
more  rapidly.  'I'he  volume  of 
credit  outstanding  at  cash  lenders 
has  been  cut  nearly  in  half,  even 
though  the  volume  of  new  loans 
has  been  fairly  well  sustained. 

The  fact  that  new  credits  extend¬ 


ed  to  consumers  have  comimied  in 
fair  volume,  with  trade  in  unob¬ 
tainable  consumers’  durable  goods 
excepted,  can  be  viewed  from  either 
of  two  sides.  Viewed  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  when  increases  in  total 
sales  volume  and  income  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  accompanied  by  a  more 
than  proportionate  expansion  of 
consumer  credit,  the  extent  of  cur¬ 
tailment  can  be  emphasized. 

Credit  Habits  Ingrained 

On  the  other  hand,  one  might 
be  surprised  at  the  maintenatice  of 
new  credit  extensions  in  view  of 
an  unprecedented  expansion  of  sav¬ 
ings  and  consumer  lit|uidity.  Defi¬ 
cit  linanciiig  of  war  expendititres 
has  retpiired  the  saving  of  large 
amounts.  During  the  one  vear 
1944,  individuals  (including  unin¬ 
corporated  business)  added  40  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  their  holdings  of 
lit|uitl  savings,  according  to  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission— ten  times  the 
amount  in  1940,  and  four  times  the 
1941  amount. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  five 
years  of  1910  throtigh  1944  individ¬ 
uals  (this  time  excluding  unincor¬ 
porated  btisiness  concerns)  have 
added  80  billion  dollars  to  their 
holdings  of  currency,  demand  and 
time  deposits,  and  United  States 
government  securities.  Not  only 
have  the  additions  been  very  large, 
but  they  have  been  made  far  down 
the  income  scale.  It  is  generally 
doubted  that  there  is  any  appreci- 
able  volume  of  saving  by  family 
units  with  incomes  of  less  thati 
S2,000  a  year,  btit  families  having 
annual  incomes  from  this  level  up 
through  S.'),000  account  for  more 
than  half  of  all  savings  when  esti¬ 
mated  conservatively,  jiossibly 
more. 

I'll  is  latter  group  is  also  the  in- 
ccmie  range  in  which  most  consum¬ 
er  credit  has  been  extended,  par¬ 
ticularly  installment  credit.  In 
other  words,  the  traditional  use  ol 
credit,  both  by  borrowing  and  buy¬ 
ing,  and  the  accumulation  of  a 
great  volume  of  lit|uid  savings  have 
occurred  simultaneously,  and  to 
some  extent  within  the  same  range 
of  income. 

•And  if  the  facts  were  known,  it 
is  very  likely  that  there  would  be  a 
frecjuent  identity  of  individuals 
who  were  saving  considerably  but 
at  the  same  time  were  using  credit. 


yeA,  We’  re  Making  a 
LOT  OF  BLANKETS 

.  .  .  large  quantifies  for  milifary  needs 


You  know  the  blanket  situation  ...  a  far  bigger  de¬ 
mand  than  was  anticipated  to  meet  military  require¬ 
ments  for  1945. 

We’re  still  filling  government  orders  which  will  take 
the  greater  part  of  our  production  for  the  second  and 
third  quarters.  During  this  period,  however,  a  limi¬ 
ted  quantity  of  St.  Marys  Blankets  will  be  manufac¬ 
tured  fur  allotment  to  our  dealers.  We  assure  you 
that  just  as  many  blankets  as  government  require¬ 
ments  permit  will  be  siq)plied  to  you. 


ST.  MARYS  BLANKETS,  ST.  MARYS,  OHIO 


NEW  YORK;  200  Madison  Ava.,  R.  C.  French 
BOSTON:  67  Chauncy  St.,  Charles  Dolan 
CHICAGO:  1047  Merchandise  Mart,  M.  E.  Hawkins 
MINNEAPOLIS:  Hotel  Dyckman,  Olson  &  Darby 
LOS  ANGELES:  722  So.  L.  A.  St.,  Gus  Roellinger 
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rhis  iclciuily  has  little  signilieante 
in  tharge-actouiu  credit  insofar  as 
it  is  a  \ehitle  of  convenience. 

Collection  peritnls  for  charge  ac¬ 
counts  of  even  (iO  days  might  mean 
verv  little,  except  that  customers 
usually  are  willing  to  take  as  much 
latitude  in  making  payments  as 
vendors  are  willing  to  grant.  But 
the  continued  use  of  installment 
credit  bv  the  satne  persons  who  are 
saving  substantial  amounts  cannot 
be  so  easily  accoutited  for. 

These  developments  cati  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  credit  habits 
are  deeply  ingrained  in  the  buying 
and  borrowing  public.  The  regula¬ 
tion  of  consumer  credit  and  the 
absence  of  consumer  durable  gtxHls 
have  modified  these  habits,  but 
thev  have  not  basically  changed 
them. 

This  conclusion  could  be  project¬ 
ed  to  mean  that,  after  the  war  is 
over  and  civilian  production  and 
selling  are  resumed,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  large  volume  of  credit  busi¬ 
ness  and,  if  permitted,  an  even 
greater  growth  in  credit  receiv¬ 
ables. 


LESS  B8LKY,  LESS  COSTlTTni 
NEAVIEI  VtABPtilCS  . . .  ' 

HANDiLOirft 


Credit  Contraction  Unlikely 

Some  relative  decline  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  credit  business  following 
the  war  is,  however,  entirely  possi¬ 
ble.  Two  polls  have  been  made, 
one  by  a  mid  western  newspaper 
and  one  by  a  government  agency, 
which  asked  consumers  how  they 
intended  to  settle  ftir  household 
appliances  purchased  when  they 
should  become  available. 

One  poll  indicated  that  only 
about  one-tpiarter  of  the  consumers 
intended  to  use  installment  pay¬ 
ments:  the  other  |x)ll,  about  one- 
third.  Either  of  these  figures  would 
represent  a  considerable  swing  from 
credit  to  cash  transactions.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  public  opinion  polls  of  inten¬ 
tion  are  not  always  borne  out  in 
action. 

People  might  intend  to  pay  cash, 
but  when  faced  with  an  actual 
transaction  come  around  to  credit. 
Also,  these  polls  may  not  have  gone 
far  enough  down  the  income  scale 
to  be  fully  representative. 

If  the  goal  of  “full  employment” 
is  realized  after  the  war,  the  poten¬ 
tial  market  for  credit  selling  will 
be  very  large.  Even  the  more  con¬ 
servative  estimates  of  what  full  em- 


fit  I  Several  HANDELOK  Carry  Bags  can  be 

I  I  carried  with  ease  in  one  hand. 

Not  only  is  this  far  more  convenient 
for  the  shopper  but  also  much  more 
economical  for  your  store  than  bulky  set-up  boxes. 

To  these  advantages  is  added  another  important  one:  the 
preference,  from  the  standpoint  of  appearance,  that 
women  who  care  what  they  cany  show  for  HANDELOKS. 

Today,  HANDELOKS  loom  higher  than  ever  as  a  prac¬ 
tical,  economical  and  consumer-pre- 
ferred  merchandise  wrap.  / 


332  North  12th  Street  •  PhUadolphia  7,  Pto. 
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pJoymcnt  means  in  terms  ot  intome 
would  imply  a  very  great  expansion 
ol  consumption  and  retail  sales 
over  the  level  of  either  the  1920’s 
or  the  1930’s. 

Because  consumer  durable  gtxtds 
probably  would  comprise  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  consumer  out¬ 
lays  at  high  levels  of  national  in¬ 
come,  there  would  be  a  |>otential 
base  for  consumer  credit  which  is 
sexeral  times  the  average  amount 
in  prior  periods.  There  is  no  ptoint 
in  trying  to  forecast  just  how  much 
consumer  credit  might  be  outstand¬ 
ing. 

I'he  amount  outstanding  is  a 
product  of  two  factors,  the  amount 
of  credit  extended  (that  is,  loans 
or  credit  sales)  and  the  maturity 
or  collection  pteriod.  Credit  maturi¬ 
ties  are  subject  to  considerable  vari¬ 
ation  apart  from  the  level  of  in¬ 
come.  We  can,  however,  get  some 
rough  idea  of  the  base  on  which 
|X)tential  credit  extensions  might 
be  made  by  vendors  and  cash 
lenders. 

Full  pxjstwar  employment  has 
lK*en  estimated  to  indicate  a  nation¬ 
al  income  of  anywhere  from  120  to 
200  billion  dollars  p>er  annum. 


The  estimate  ot  110  billion  dollars 
advanced  by  Goldenweiser  and 
Hagen  of  the  Boartl  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
somewhat  nearer  the  lower  than  the 
upjjjer  estimate.  On  the  basis  ot 
this  assumption,  consumer  expendi¬ 
tures  for  durable  goods  (excluding 
residential  housing)  might  easily- 
run  from  20  to  25  billion  dollars  a 
year,  which  is  more  than  three 
times  the  1935-1939  average. 

If  we  assume  that  the  use  of 
credit,  though  a  {x-rsistent  habit, 
will  be  somewhat  less  general  be¬ 
cause  of  the  vastly  expanded  in¬ 
comes  and  holdings  of  liquid  assets, 
the  px)tential  credit  business  might 
well  be  double  the  prewar  volume. 
No  one  should  forget,  however, 
that  guesswork  of  this  kind  involves 
the  piling  of  assumption  up)on  as¬ 
sumption. 

Rapid  Expansion  Dangerous 

.An  increase  in  aggregate  national 
income  would  not  necessarily  re¬ 
strict  the  market  for  credit  sales 
very  much.  .Although  installment 
buying  is  usually  considered  to 
come  mainly  from  lower  income 
groups,  it  should  be  remembered 


Write  today  for  full  information  to: 

RAND  McNALLY  A  COMPANY,  Dapt.  B  55 

>36  S.  Clark  Scracl,  Chicaso  > 

111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City  11 
»9  Miaaion  Street,  San  Franciaco  > 


RAND  MCNALLY 

BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 


Yes,  you  can  practically  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it  too  when  you  have 
a  Rand  McNally  Simplified  Budget 
Coupon  Book  Plan.  Helps  you  run 
your  credit  system  with  less  help 
and  at  the  same  time  extend  credit 
to  “new  rich"  customers  at  a 
minimum  risk. 


that  in  pieriods  such  as  the  1930’s, 
there  were  many  more  pieople  be¬ 
low  the  income  level  that  could 
qualify  for  sound  installment  credit 
than  there  were  people  above  the 
level  requiring  recourse  to  it.  In¬ 
crease  in  income  which  reaches 
fairly  far  down  the  income  scale 
would  probably  validate  the  credit 
of  more  piotential  customers  than  it 
would  move  customers  beyond  the 
need  for  using  credit. 

Even  though  it  may  not  be  safe 
to  forecast  a  precise  figure  for  the 
likely  level  of  consumer  credit,  it  is 
|X>ssible  to  gauge  in  broad  terms 
the  potential  stability  or  instability 
of  the  volume  of  credit  outstand¬ 
ing.  Changes  in  amounts  owed  by- 
consumers,  assuming  a  large  aggre¬ 
gate  debt,  could  amount  to  3,  4, 
or  5  billion  dollars  in  a  year;  in¬ 
creases  at  times  of  expansion  and 
decreases  at  times  of  contraction. 

Changes  of  these  magnitudes  in¬ 
troduce  an  element  of  instability-  in 
the  economy  that  cannot  be  disre¬ 
garded.  Consumer  credit  may  not 
have  been  the  dominant  cause  of 
cyclical  instability-  in  our  economy 
in  the  past,  but  that  it  has  been 
an  impiortant  contributing  cause 
cannot  be  denied. 


During  the  collapse  of  the  early 
193()'s,  for  example,  the  net  reduc-  ^ 
tion  of  consumer  credit  for  the 
three  years,  1930-32,  was  3.5  billion 
dollars,  an  annual  average  of  more 
than  1  billion  dollars.  During  the 
same  interval,  the  average  annual 
shrinkage  of  individual  savings  was 
slightly  over  2  billion  dollars. 

In  other  words,  the  amount  by 
which  consumers  were  being  forced 
to  limit  current  consumption  in 
those  unhappy-  years  in  order  to 
pay  up  outstanding  debts  was  equal 
to  about  half  of  the  amount  by 
which  saving  was  curtailed.  W'hen 
we  recollect  that  savings  are  largely 
concentrated  in  somewhat  higher 
income  brackets  than  those  in 
which  consumer  debts  are  owed, 
the  deflationary  force  of  a  contract-, 
ing  volume  of  consumer  credit  can 
easily  be  seen.  The  inflationary 
effect  of  an  expanding  volume  of 
consumer  credit  is  equally  evident. 

The  issue  of  stability  may  well 
be  particularly  critical  in  the  peri¬ 
od  immediately  following  the  end 
of  the  war.  Then  there  will  be  un¬ 


i 
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leashed  forces  that  at  first  may  be 
strongly  inflationary;  a  vigorous 
inventory  demand,  consumers’  de¬ 
mand  for  goods  they  have  gone 
without  so  long,  a  need  for  more 
and  Ixtter  residential  construction, 
and  the  need  of  business  to  rebuild 
neglected  capital  equipment  and 
make  new  capital  expenditures.  ^ 
Once  this  first  spurt  is  over  and 
these  initial  demands  recede,  de¬ 
flationary  forces  might  become 
dominant— forces  set  in  motion  by 
the  release  of  men  from  the  services 
(which  the  military-  now  tell  us 
will  be  a  slow  process)  concurrent 
with  advancing  productivity  in 
civilian  production,  which  means 
fewer  jobs  for  the  same  amount  of 
output.  If  consumer  credit  expands 
too  much  in  the  first  place,  it  can 
be  an  added  force  of  deflation  when 
the  turn  comes. 

The  need  for  repaying  debts  on 
the  down  swing  always  arises  be¬ 
cause  debts  have  expanded  by 
lengthening  maturities  as  well  as 
by  increasing  the  volume  of  new 
credits  extended.  If  a  great  deal  of 
consumer  credit  expansion  should 
come  in  the  early  postwar  period, 
it  would  be  particularly  damaging. 

The  prospects  for  a  prosperous 
and  stable  peacetime  economy  will 
at  no  other  time  be  in  so  great 
jeopiardy. 
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